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and Sterile Grounds in our Nation, to be as 
Frujtful in'all manner of Grain, Pulſe, and Graſs, 


as the beſt Grounds whatſoever. 


Topether with the Annoyances, and preſervation 
of all Grain and Seed, from one year to many years, 


As alſo a Husbandly computation of Men and Cartels daily 
Labours, their Expences, Charges, and utmolt profits. 


Now newly the Ninth time revis'd, correRted and amended, 
together with many new Additions, and cheap Experiments : 


For the bettering of Arable Paſture, and Woody 
Grounds : Of- making good all;Grounds again, ſpotled 
with over-flowing of Salt water by Sea breaches ; as 


alſo the enriching of the Blop=garden. - And many ether 
things never publiſhed before. 


By G. M. 


Lads: © _. 3 V - 
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S TO THE 
RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
And his moſt worthy Friend Mr. Bonham '. 
ULTIED 1 oe Roo” 3 


Worthy Sir, 


Nowledge, which is the divine mo- 
ther of certain Goodneſs, never 
came unwelcome to a knowing 
Judgement ;- no more, 1 hope, ſhall 
this my labour to your wor 
Self, ſince doubtleſs you ſhall find 

in it many things New, ſome things neceſſary, an 

nothing which hath not in it ſome particular touch 
of profit:It is a work your former incouragements ts 
my other labours did create in me, and the wants 
you worthily found , [ hope ſhall bring yon ſupplies 
both wholeſome and becomming. The experience, 1 
A 2 aſſure 


n——_— 


© afſure your goodneſs, was the expence of a bitter 
and tedious Winter; but,the contentment(in gain- - 
ing my wiſh ) made it more; pleaſant then all the 
three other Seaſons. What ever it be, it comes to 
30u full of love, full of fervice. And ſince Tknow 
vertue meaſureth all things by its own goodneſs ; 
it is enough to me, that 1 know you are that Ver- 
tue. In you is power to judge, inyou is Authority ' 
to exerciſe Mercy ; /et them both flye from your 
goodneſs with that mildneſs, that in them my 
hopes may be crowned, and my ſelfreſt ever at your 


ſervice. 
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 Shewing the uſe, ptofit, and treth of the Work. 


ED He uſe and application of this work, ( gentle Ren- 
Ma KAS) der). 15 toreduce the Hard, Barren, aud Sterile 
PE Ig. grounds, ſuch as were never fruitfull, or ſuch as 
ora] | been fruitfwll , and are made barren by ill 
Husbanary, to be generally as franfull as any ground what- 
feever 3 from whence ſhall enſue thiſe general profits. 

Firſt, Plenty of Carts and Pulſe ;, f-aiaeh all grounds berg 
made able and apt for Tillage , the Kingdome may afford to. 
ſow fur one buſhell that is now, hereafter five haxared ,” ſo 
mighty great are the unfruitfull waits of Heaths, Downes, 
Mores, and ſuch like, which at this day lye unprofitable 5 and 
to this ebundance of Corz will ariſe an equall abundance of 
Graſs and Paſture : for as the beſt ground of the wor(t 1s to be 
converted to Paſture, andthe worſt to Tillage ; ſo that worſt be- 
ing tilled and areſt, when it hath done bearing of Corn, ( which 
will be in fix or ſeven years ) ſhall for as many years more 
bear as good Paſture etther for breeding or feeding as can be 
required, andthen betng newly areſt again, ſhall newly flouriſh 
in 1ts firit profit. 

Second'y, whereas 1n-fruttfull places , the third or fourth 
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part of all arable ground 18 loft in the fallow or tilth ground,. 


now in theſe barren grounds , you ſhall keep wo fallow field at 
all, but all-fſball beay either Corn or Graſs ; that fallow part 
| ſerumsg 


 _TFothe Reader. 


ſerving to pay for the charg - beftowed os it £5 and the 
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. Laſtly , . whereas th fertile grounds you Om 
wheat Ba#leyg or Rye, undertmo gthree,tour, five yan wetemes 
ſix ſeverall plowtngs, as fallowing t# January and Pebrua- 
ry, Stirreng 7 April and May, Sotlixy in fy ard Avoult, 
winter-ridging 18 October aud November , a#d Sowing, 
with other Ardors-5, now, i# theſe:bagd grounds reſtored, you 
ſhall not plow above twice at the moit , to the ſaving of the 
Husbandmars pains, hrs Cattels trauell, anda larger limita- 
tron of time for other neceſſary buſineſſes. , © 

_ Forthe truth.of the Work, be that ws[l ride jnto the barren 
parts \of Devanihire or Cormwyall , - 7»to the 2dountatrous 
parts of Wales, :nto.the bard parts of Middleſex, or Dat- 
byihire, or mtv tbe cold parts of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, VWeſtmerland, Lancaſhire, or Cheſhire , _ 
find, where induſtry is uſed, afull ſaisfafiion for all that 1s 
bere written, 47 ES ST 
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Fareyell,” 
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_. Farewel to Husbandry. 
PU TS + O21 ESR IP "* a | 
The Nature of Grounds in general ;, But particularly of the 
Oy barremand fteril earth. | 


> O cone 'to; the [full fe of my. purpoſe, 
—_— & EASY Vithout any preambulation, or ſatistacti- 
LY: to the: curiops;s ( for to the honeſtly 
| kaﬀ - vertuous;are all mine endeavours directed ) 
——& 791 ſhall underſtand that it is feet, thar 
WE every: Husbandman. be skilfu] in the true 
- 'knowledge of -the nature of grounds; as, 
| See which; is froitful., which not :: of which in 
my firſt'Books I-have wricttenſufficient)y, ; ,nor doT in this book. 
itnend'towrite any titile that is.an them contained ; for as I love 
Tot Twwtolopy, fol deadly bate-to-wrong.my friend. 

-Grotirids , then, as I havefarmerly written ip my firſt books, 
'being” ſitnple or 'compounded-;,.,as limple Clays, Sands, or 
'Gravels together, 'may;be-all-gyod , and all fit to bring forch 
:inciesſe ; or all evitand bereen/,-;and unfit for profit : "for eve- 
'ryExrth-, whether #t)be imple er compound , wherher of 
it af or of donble-mixture, doth , participate wholly with 
the Clitteaviioreinindyerh;; and, a5that js.mgre | hot , or more - 
'cotd, moreimoiſt er marefdsy 0; xc, the $arth.ever more or 
ik fruitful. Yer for the. better u a 

: Coun-- 


'" The nowledge of | Book 1, 


ground for gny grgin whatſgever. A at ground whi, 
bearech RefdyRuities,Clover, Daikie, and ſuch like,is ever truit- 


ful in GraſFand Herbage, ſo-that ſmall coſt, ghdleſs labour in 
ſach grounds , will ever make good the profit of the Husband- 
man: But with theſe rich grounds, at this time I have nothing to 
do. -  4:KDGRUTIITI-Og [51n1974Ot 
'To_ come _down then to the barren and unwholeſome 


is either too extreamly cold and moift.,- of elie: 
hot and dry ; either of whichproduceth-muych-lrareneſstaviin 
forth, and ſheweth the earth', ſo lying to-bEgood forTivlevyHio 


- profit. By the outward faces and Characters , | as wherr you ſee. 


{inſtead of Graſs,which would be green,flowry, and thick grow- 
ing ) a pale thin moflie ſubſtance cover the earth ,; as. maſtcom- 
monly is upor! all high Plaitis;”*Heaths, ' Downs,; and ſuch like ; 
or when yoiſeerthe ground covered with Heath, Ling;:Rroom, 
_ Braken, Gorſe, or ſuthlike , *theybe molt apparent (igns.6f infi- 
- infe great barrenneſs, as may-be ſeen in many Mares, Forrelts, 
_ and other-wild and woody places. - And of theſe unfertile.places, 
.y93, ſhall underſtand, that icis the clay ground y, which, fox, the 
. r.oft park brit Sforthi the'Mals 5 the Broom -rthe,Gor Fa, and 
5 ich like ; "SH, Which Prinzetirforth BrakessLing, Heath, 
© —Y 0 EMDOLINSB 3 29390 907 167 :9Y 1231-44 80d 
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Barren Ground. 


Fray 


and the mixt earth, which utters Whinnes, bryars, and a world 
of ſuch like unnatural and baſtardly Iflues. 

Thus having a'true knowledge of the Nature and Condition 
of your ground, you ſhall then proceed to the ordering, earing, 
and'dreifing of the ſame, whereby it may not only be purged 
and clenſed from thoſe faulcs which hindred the increaſe there. 
of, but alſo ſo much bettered and refined, that the beſt round 
may not boal of more ample increaſe, nor your more fruitfull 
placed Neighbours exceed you 1n atty thing, more then in 'a 

little eaſe. 


CHAP. IT. 


Of the Ordering, Tilling, and Dreſſing of all ſorts of plain barren 
Clayes, whether they be ſimple or compound, 


frm whom it hath pleaſed God to place npon a barren and 

hard ſoil, whoſe bread muſt evermore be ground with ſweat 
and labour, that maiſt nobly and viRoriouſly boaſt the conqueſt 
of the earth, having conquered Nature by altering Nature , 
and yet made nature better than ſhe was before : thou I ſay that 
taketh this honeX delight in goodneſs, hearken unto thele fol- 
lowing Precepts. 


As ſoon a5 thou haſt well pondered and conſidered the na- The firſt enti. 
ching-ef bar- 


ren Grands, 


tureof thy grond,a*d loft find that it is altogether barren & un- 
fruitful, the clyme and coadition not ſuffering it to bring forth 
any thing of worth or profit, and tha: thou haſt well weighed 
what fmanner of earth it is, as that namely, it is either a ſimple 
"Clay, or a Clay ſo mixt with other earths, that yet notwith- 
ſtanding the Clay is ſtil molt predominant ; thou ſhalt thea ſele& 
or chuſe out of this earth ſo much as to thy ſelf ſhall ſeen conve- 
nieat, it being anſwerable to the ftrensth of thy Team , and the 
ability of thy purſe and labo.;r to compaſs ; and this earth ſ6 
choſen out, thou ſhall about the beginnings of Lay, in a fair 
ſeaſon break up with a ſtrong Plough, ſuch as is generally uſed 
n all (trons Clay -grounds, the Share being rather lons then 
broad, and the Coulter rather ſomewhat bending then ſtreight 
aud eaven According as the nature of the ground ſhall require, 
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The manner 


of Ploughing. 


Hacking cf 
Ground, 


which every limple Plough-man will ſoon find out in turning 
up two or three furrows ; for according to the ctitting of the 
earth, ſo mult the Husbaudman 1aſhion the temper of his 
Plough. 

i for the manner of plowing this bad aud barren earth, 
if the ground lye free from water ( which commonly all evil 
barren earths do) you ſhall then throw down your Furrows 
flat, and betwixt every Furrow you ſhall leave a baulke of earth 
half as broad as the Furrow, and ſo go over, and plow your 
whole earth up, without makings any difference or diſtinction 
of lands : but if you fear any annoyance of Water, then you ſhall 
lay your Futrows more high, near, and cloſe together, divi- 
dins the grounds into ſeveral lands , and proportioning every 
land to lye the highelt in the midſt, ſo that the water may have a 
deſcent or paſlage on either (ide. 

Now fo-foon as you have thus plowed up your-land, and tur- 
ned all the ſwarth inward unto the earth, you ſhall then take 
Hacks of Iron, well ſteeled, and reaſonable ſharp, ſuch a compe- 
tent number, as your purſe or powercan compaſs, or the great- 
neſs of your ground requireth: for yau ſhall underſtand, that one 
good hacker, being a luſty labourer, will at good eaſe hack or 
cut more then half an acre of ground in a day 3 and with theſe 
hacks you ſhall hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly 
plowed up furrow by furrow ; and not the furrows onley, but 


alſo each ſeveral baulke that was left between, and any other- 
green ſwarth whatſoever the plough had eſcaped, and it ſhall be 


cat into as ſmall pieces as conveniently as you can ; for thereby 
is your mould made much more mellow an plentifull, and your 
Seed at fſach time as it is to be caſt into the earth, a great deal 
the better and ſafer covered,and much more ſooner made to ſprout 


2nd bring forth increaſe. Now for the ſhape and faſhion of theſe. 


Hacks, you ſhall behold it in this figure, 
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Book 41. Barren Clays: 


When you have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in 
pieces all hard cruſts and roughneſs of the ſwarth, you hall then 
immediately, with all the convenient ſpeed you can ( becauſe 


time is very precious in theſe labours)if you be near unto any part Sanding of 
of the Sea-coaſt,or to any other creek or River,where the ſalt-wa- Ground. 


ter hath a continual recourſe, thence fetch(either on Horſe-back, 
or in Cart , or other Tumbril, ſack as the nature of the Coun- 
try » or your own eaſe can afford ) great ftore of the ſalt (and , 
and with it cover your ground which hath been formerly 
plowed and hackt, allowing unto every acre of ground, three- 
(core or fourſcore full buſhels of ſand, which is a very good and 
competent proportion ; and this ſand thus laid, ſhall be very well 
ſpread and mixed among the other hackt and broken earth. 
And herein-is to be noted, that not any other ſand but the ſalt 
is 600d or available for this purpoſe, becauſe it is the brine and 
ſaltneſs of the ſame which breedeth this fertillity and fruitful- 
neſs in the earth, choaking the growti of all weeds, and bad 
things which would ſprout from the earth, and giving firength, 
vigour, and comfort to all kind of grain, or pulſe, or any fruit of 
better nature, J | 


When you have thus ſanded your earth, you ſhall then if you Liming «f 
have any Limeſtones about your grounds ( as barren earths are Grund. 


ſeſdome without) or if you have any quarries of tone ( which 
are ſeldome unaccompanied with Lime-ftone ) gather ſuch Lime- 
ſtone rogether, and make a Kiln in the moſt conveaient place 
you have, as well for the carriage of the Lime, as for the sathe- 
ring together of the ſtone, and having burnt your Lime, the 
manner whereof is ſo generally well known through the whole 
Kingdome, that in this place it needeth little or no repetition, you 
ſhall then on every Acre ſo formerly plowed, hackt, and ſanded, 
belto\; at leaſt forty or elſe fifty buſhels of lime, ſpreading and 
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mixing it exteedingly well with the other ſand and earch; and 
herein is to be noted, that the ſtronger and ſharper the Lime is, 
the better the earth will be made thereby, and the greater en- 
creaſe and profit will ide from the ſame ; neither ſhall you need 


to reſpe the colour aad complexion of the Lime, as whether 
it be .pirely white ( as that which is made from Chalke ) or - 


gray ( as that which is made from the ſmall Lime-ſtone ) or elſe 
blackiſh brown ( as that which is made from the great ſtone and 
main Quarry ) fince.it is the ſtrength and goodneſs of the 
Lins. not the beauty and colour,. which brings forth the 
ofits. 
" Mow that this Lime is of excellent uſe, and wonderful profit, 
do but behold almoſt all the Countries of the Kingdome where 
there is any barrenneſs, and .you ſhall find and ſee how fre- 
quently Lime is uſed, in ſomuch, that of mine own knowledge in 
ſome Countries, where (in.times.paſt) there was one Buſhel made 


or uſed, there is now many loads, and all riſen from the'profitable 


experience which men have found in the ſame, 

Now, when you. haye thus Limed your ground, you (hall 
then take of. the beſt manure you have, as Ox,-.Cow, or Horſe- 
dung, Straw rotted either by the littering of beaſts, or by caſting 
upon high-wayes, the mud of Lakes, Ponds or Ditches ; the ſoyle 
of youns Cattel made .in:the Winter time by feeding at ſtand, 


Heaks, or any ſuch like kind of. Ordure ; and this manure or - 


compolt you ſhall carry forth either on Horſe-back, or in Carts 
or Tumbrels ( according as the Country, will affoxd ) and you 
ſhall lay it and ſpread it upon, your graund ſo formerly-plow- 
ed, Hackt,Sanded,and Limed'tn very plentiful manner,ſo far forth 
as your proviſion. will extend; for it is to de underſtood, - that 
barren and hard earths can never be overladed with good ma» 
ne or compoſt, ſince it is onely the want of warmth and 
—_ which manure breedeth and cauſech all manner of fruit: 
tulneſs. 

Aﬀter you have thus manured all. your round, it is to-be ſup- 
poſed.that the ſeaſon of the year will be ſhot on, for the labour 
of ſandins will take little leſs than two months, your ground 


being of an indifferent great quantity, . except you have alliſt»- 


ance and help of many of your friends , which is a courteſie 
| that 


Book. IL 


Barren Ground. . 


Book 11, 


that every Husbandman may embrace, but not truſt unto ; for I 
would not wiſh any man that hath not Tenants to com- 
mand, to preſume on other friends, leſt they fail him, and ſo 
his work lye half done,. and half undone, which is a great 
Ctiaracter of negligence and improvidence ; but ler every one 
proportion their-labours according to their own ftrengths, and 
the number of their ordinary families. The Limins of your 
ground will take at leaſt half ſo much time as the ſanding, and 
the Manuring rather more than leſs than the Limins ; ſo that by 
any reaſonable computation of time, * beginning to plow your 
ground at the beginning of ay, ere it be Hackt, Sanded, Limed, 


and Mahured, fichae/mas will be come, which is the end of - 


September , for 1 allow the month of AZay to plowing and hack- 
ing; Fuze and Jul; for.Sanding; Azgeft for Limins; and Seprember 
for Manuring. So then to.proceed on with our labour, at 17:cha- 
elmas, or from that time to the end of Ofober, you ſhall begin to 
plow over that ground again which formerly you had Plow- 
ed, Hackt, Sanded, Limed and Manured; and at this latter 
plowins you ſhall plow the ground ſomewhat deeper then 
you did before ; and taking a good ſtitch { as they call it in Hus- 
bandry ) you ſhall be ſure. to raiſe up the quick earth , which 
had not been ſtirred up with the Plough before, making yoar 
furrows greater and deeper than formerly they were, and lay- 
ing them cloſer and rounder together then they were betore ; 
and in this order or latter earing, you ſhall be careful to Plough 
your ground as clean as you can without balks, or other eſcapes 
in husbandry, and as you thns plow your ground, you ſhall have 
certain Hackers, with their Hacks to follow the-Plough, and to 
cut the earth and furrows into very ſmall peeces, as was for- 
merly ſhewed.in the hacking and cutting of the farit arder ; then 
ſo ſoon as your ground is thus ploughed and hackt, you ſhall 
take a paire or two of very ſtrong and good Iron harrows, and 
with them you ſhall go over your ground, tearins that which 
was formerly ploughed and hackt into more ſmall peeces than be- 
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fore, and railing up the mould in much greater abundance than. 
was formerly ſeen s which work once finiſhed, you ſhall then. 
take your Seed which would be the fineſt, cleaneſt, and.belt. 
Wheat you can provide , aud after the manner, of. good Haus». 
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banury, you ſhall ſow it on the ground very plentitully , not 
arving tie groma for want of Seed ( which were a tyrannous 
peaury / nor yetckoaking it with too-much ( which is as laviſh a 
v29-adl out Sivins it the full due,leave it tothe Earth and Gods 

CL, 

Now ſo ſoon as you have thus ſown your ſeed, forthwith 
yo.1 ſhall take all the harrows again, harrowing the ſeed into 
the earch, and coverins it cloſe and well with all care and di- 
Iigence: and in this latter harrowing, you-ſhall have great.reſpeR 
to break every clot as much as you can, and ſo ftirr up and 
make as much mould as you can, and the finer ſuch mould is 
made;the better it is, ſa it cover deep and cloſe ; for you ſhall ut 
der{tand, that all theſe kinds of barren Clayes are naturally 
to1g1, cold, and binding, whereby they ſtifle and choak ary 
tuing that growes within them'; for the natural toughneſs of 
the earth will not give any thing leave to ſprout, or if it do 
ſprout, the binding nature thereof ſo fetters and locks it within 
the mould, that it cannot iſfue out ; or if it do ( with extreme 
{truzling ) riſe through the pores of the ſame, yet doth the cold 
preſently ſtarve the root, and make the ſtemme utterly unable to 
bring forth fruir, or any profit at all, ſo that if the toughneſs 
be not converted to a gentle looſeneſs, and ealie dividing of it 
{lf, the coldnef6 unto warmth, and the hard bi::ding unto a ſoft 
liberty, there can be ſmall hope of commodity, which this man- 
ner of dreling the earth bringeth to paſs; for the mixture of the 
{aud takes away the toughnels, the Lime brings heat, and the 

1anure comfort and liberty + As for the hacking and cutting 
The earth, that is, to make all the reſt ſymbolize and mix tcge- 
ther ; for as if any by a Diſpenſatory make a Medicine, and cat 
his ingredients confaſedly one upon another, without care of 
mixture, meltins, or diflolution, ſhall rind but a corrupt, dtio/- 
derly, and ill compounded receit ; ſo he that drefleth and manit- 
reth his ground, and doth -not by haciinsg, plowing, or fone 
other husbandry courſe mix the eart!;, 414 the compott ner- 
tealy well tozether, ſhall ſeldom find prot: from his f-c4,or fd 
any man of wit delirous to became h's Þnititor. Now 1 mill 
confeſs, that ſome ealie grounds of 1'5!1c 411 temperate nature) 
will. mix very well and ſaſficiently by +2 help 67 the' Plo12h 
enV; 
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only ; but this barren hard earta of which 1 now wri:e, muit 
onely be broken by this violent and extreme lavour, or elie rtere 
will neither be mould, earth, or ay converture tor the Seed, bur 
only foul, great, and diſorderly clots and lamps, throagi wiic'y 
the Srain can never pa, and that waich lyeth nacovered wil 
be made a prey to fowl, and othervermine, which will hourly de- 
{kroy it. | 
After you have ſown and harrowed the ground, you ſhall then QF . 
ſee if there remain any clots or hard lumps of earth unbroken, te Earls, 
whici the teeth of the harrow are not able to tear in pieces { as 
it is very likely you ſhall perceive many ) for theſe bard barren 
earths which are plowed up in their green ſwarths, are 2othing 
neer ſo ealily brokea and brought ro mould, as are the mellow 
ſofrearths which have been formerly plowed many times before, 
becauſe the hard and iutricate roots of the Graf, Mots, and other 
quick ſubſtances growins upon the ſame doth bind and hold the 
mould ſo cloſe and faſt together, belides the natural ftrensch 
and hardneſs of the earth, that withoat muci induſtry and pain- 
full labour, it is impoſſible to brins itto that fineneſs of mould 
which Art and $00d Husbandry requireth ; therefore as ſoon as 
yoa behold thoſe clots and lamps to Iye undiflevered, and un- 
broken, you ſhall forthwith take good ftrons clotting beetles, or 
mauls made of hard, and very ſound wood, accordjas to the pre-: 
portionot this figure, 


And with theſe mauls or clotting beetles, you ſhall break all 
the bard clots and lumps of earth in pieces, even to ſo ſmall duſt 
as poſſibly you can, becauſe you are to preſuppole that theſe clots 


thus hard, tough, and unwilling to be with any means —_— 
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into mould, are either not at all, or elſe very inſufhciently mix- 
ed with the Sand, Lime, and other manures : and therefore you 
mult rather break them that thereby they may—mixe, and 
give ealie paflage to the Grain, and not-like heavy poyſes 
and dead lamps lye and preſs down the Seed fo ttiat it cannor 
ſprout, 

: But if it ſo fall out, partly by the hardneſs of the ill earth , 
partly through the ſeaſon and dryneſs of the yeer, that theſe 
clot and lumps of earth will either not be broken at all, or at 
lealt ſo inſuſhciently that the mould will not be any thing neer 
ſo fine as you would have it; you ſhall then, having done your 
beſt endeavour, let your ground rett till there have fain a good 
round ſhower-or two of xain « which may wet the clots through 
and through ; and then the next fair blaſt you ſhall rake your clot- 
tins beetles, but not thoſe which you took before in the dry 
ſeaſon, but ſome much lighter, broader and flatrer, being made 
of thick 'Aſh-boards more than a foot ſquare, and above two in- 
ches in thickneſs, according to this figure. 


And with theſe flat Maules and Beetles, you ſhall break 
the unbroken clots and lumps of earth which ſhall trouble or 


annoy your ground, making your Lands as plain and ſmooth 
as is poſſible, ſo that the grain may have ealie paſfage forth ; 


which labour as ſoon as you have finiſhed, you ſhall then refer 


the increaſe and proſperity thereof unto the mercies of God, who - 


no doubt will give his bleſſings according to thy labour and 
thankfulneſs. 
As 
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ifis ſprung a foot above the earth , or thereabout, you ſhall un- 


deritand, that theſe hard barren grounds are very ſeldom trou- 


bled with weeds ; for weeds, eſpecial great,.ſtrong, and offentive 
weeds, are the iflues of rich and fertile ſoiles; yet, ifthrough the 
trimmins and making of this earth ( which is not commonly 
ſeen ) you do perceive any ſtore of thiltles or other groſler weeds 
to ſpring up, you ſhall then in the month of May, with hooks, 
nippers, and ſuch like tools, cut them away, or pull them 
up by the rootes, which.indeed is the better manner of weed- 


ing. 


the two firſt years ſow Wheat or Rye upon it, but Wheat is 
the greater profit and more certain ſeed ; the third year beftow- 
ins but your fold of Sheep upon it, that is, manuring it with 
your ſheep, ( for itis to be intended, that in theſe barren earths 
ſheep are the greateſt Rock of which the Husbandman can.boat ) 
you may very well ſow it with-Barley, and have a fruitfull & plen- 
tifall crop thereon ; the next three years, you may ſow it with 
| Oats; and the ſeventh year you may fow it with ſmall white 
Garden. Peaſe or Beans, according as you ſhall find the ſtrength 
and goodneſs of the ground, ( for Beans deſire ſomewhat a 
richer ſoyle than the Peaſe ; ) then for three or four years follow- 
ing the ſeven, you may. let itlye at reſt for graſs, and doubtleſs it 
will yield you either as good paſture, or .as good Medow as you 
can reaſonably require. And then after the expence of this time,it 
ſhall be good that you dreſs and order your ground again imſuch 
fort as was formerly declared ; and thus you may every year dreſs 
one or other piece of ground, till you have gone over all your 
ground, -or at leaſt as much as you ſhall think expedient ; and 
without faile, he that is Maſter of the moſt fruitfulleſt and ri- 
cheſt ſayl, ſhall not boaſt of any greater increaſe then you ſhall, 
only your charge may be a little more, and ſo ſhall be alſo 
your commodity, which ſhall make an amends for your charge : 
a5 for your toyles, yours ſhall be much the leſs, by a juſt compu- 
tation , for though you have-many labours, yet they are bur 
Samfter labours, and neither mw your own body, = your 
| attel - 


As touching the trimming and weeding of this Corn, -after Of wecding, 


Now here is to be underſtood, that your ground being thus Several Seeds 
dreſſed and trimmed as is before ſhewed, you may very well far {crcral years. 
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Cattel ; whereas the Malter of the rich foyl is in continuall work 
both Winter and Summer, labouring twice fo much to confound 
the ſuperfluous growth of weeds, as you do to beget the increaſe 
of Corn , and whereas he muſt ever keep a third or fourth part of 
his Corn ground without fruit, you ſhall not keep any which ſhall 
not yield you a ſufficient commodity. 

Now me-thinks I hear in this place to be objected unto me, 
that whereas 1 do preſcribe the tanding of theſe barren earths 
with the falc Sea-ſand and no other, ( as it is true, for all other 
freſh ſand is unvailable ) what if the ground dolye ſo far within 
the Land, that there is no ſalt ſand within many ſcore miles of it, 
how then ſhall I make good my barren earth ? ſure to fetch ſandſo 
far will never equal the coſt; or it may be this experience hath 
no further limits then to ſuch hard and barren earths as lye a- 
longit the Sea coaſt only. 

To this I anſwer, that albeit this ſalt Sea-ſand be of infinite 
good and neceſſary uſe, inriching grounds wonderfully much, 
yet is not this experience of bertering of barren ſoiles ſo ſtriftly 
bound thereunto, but that without any uſe of the ſame, you may 
make your earth as fruitful in Corn or Graſs, as hath been al- 
ready formerly declared. 

Therefore if your ground lye much within the Land, and 
far from the Sea, ſo that this commodity of ſand is not by 
any poſſible means to be gotten ; then you ſhall ( having firit 
lookt into the nature of your ground, and finding it to be by 
all charaQters and faces a cold, barren,ftiff, dry Clay, yielding no- 
thing by a ſhort moiſte graſs, without any other burthen at all, 
as is ſeen upon moſt Plains, and Downs of this Kingdome ) kitlt 
plow it, and hack it, as was before ſhewed in the former part 
of this Chapter, then inſtead of ſanding it, you ſhall lime it as 
aforeſaid, orrather a little more plentifully, then you ſhall ma- 
nure it, after ( as at ſeed time ) you ſhall plow it and hack it a- 
ain, then harrow it as before ſaid; then to every acre of sround 
you ſhall take two buſhels of very dry bay-ſalt, and in ſuch man- 
ner as you ſow your wheat, you ſhall ſow this ſalt upon the 
ground ; then immediately after the ſowing of the ſalt, yo! 
ſhall ſow your Wheat, which wheat would be thus prepared 
before you ſow it; the day before you are to ſow your grain, Fw 
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ſhall rake bay ſalt and water, and mixing them together make 


4 brine ſo (trons that it will bear an egge, then put the Wheat 
you are to ſow into that brine, and ler it ſteep therein till the 


next day, then drain it as clean as may be from the brine, and ſo The Excel- 
ſow, harrow it, clod it, and weed it, as was before declared, and lency of Salt. 


no doubt but you ſhall find a marveilous great increaſe thereby; 
for this I can aſſure. you, both from a moſt certain knowledge, 
and a moſt worthy Relation, that a Gentleman buying ſome ſtore 
of ſeed-wheat , and inforlt to bring it home by Sea, by ſome 
caſual! means, ſome of the ſacks at the unladins, fell into the 
Sea, and were much drencht in the ſalt-water ; whereat the Gen- 
tleman being ger ( as doubting ſome hurt to come to the 

it of neceſſity ta make uſe thereof, cauſed all the 
Wheat which was ſo wet to be ſown by its ſelf in a particular 
place, and upon the worlt ground which he had, ( as much deſ- 
pairing in the increaſe thereof) and it is moſt intallible true, that 
of that wet ſeed, he received at leaſt five fold mor profit then of 
any other; and from thence it came;that this experiment of Brine 
and the ſowing of ſalt hath taken place ; from which the painful 
Husbandman hath found ſuchinfinite increaſe to-ariſe, that the 
uſe thereof will never be laid down in this Kingdome. Neither 
i the thing it ſelf without good and ſtrong probability of much 
increaſe and ſtrength for the bettering .of all manner of arable 
grounds; for there is nothing which killeth weeds, quicks, and 0- 
ther offences of the'ground fo much as ſaltneſs : for what makes 
your Pidgeans dung & your Pullens dung to be better for arable 
graunds,then any gather dung, or manure whatioever, but by rea- 


ſonof the'faltne(s thereof? by which ſaltneſs alfo, you may judge 


the itrens5h and heat thereof, tnſomuch that the proper tatte ot 


hire, or any hot thing is ever (alt; alſo weſay in Pailofophy, that 


blood which - catryeth the vital heat ard warmth of rhe body 


is in taſte ſalt, and ſoa nouriſher, maintainer, and increaſec of all 


the ſtrength and vigour of tlie inward facalties ;, whereas Blegm, 
Choler, and Melanchotly, which are the hurts, and confouriders 
of the vital ſpirits, the firlt is in taſte ſweet, the ſecond bitter, 
wm the la'k of an earthly and dry tate, full of much loarbſome- 
neſs. Ny OC On 
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Reep your Wheat ſeed, ſo you may alfo iteep any other Seed - as © 


barley, oats, beans, peaſe, lupins, Fetches, and ſuch like; of which 
your beans,peaſe,and lupins, you may ſteep more than any of the 
reſt, and your Oats the leaſt. TILE 

As touching Rye, it ſhall be good not to ſteep it at all, for it 
is A great enemy to all manner of wet and moyſture, inſo- 
much , that the curious Husbandman will forbear to ſow it in 
any ſhowre of rain, bearing in his mind this ancient adage, 
or ſaying , that Rye will drownd 1n the Hopper ; as on the con- 
trary part, Wheat wonld be ſown ſo moiſt that it might ſtick to the 
Hopper : Yet notwithſtanding, when you do ſow Rye in any 
of theſe In-lands, and co!d barren Countries, where ſand is not 
to be gotten, you ſhall not by any means omit the ſowins of your 
ſalt before; for it is nothing neer ſo moilt as it is warts and com- 
forcable. 


CHAD. 3. 


Of the ordering, Tilling, and dreſſing of all rough Barren Clayet, 
whether ſimple or compound, being laden and over-run 
with Gorſe, Broom, and ſuch like, 


Notts theſe plain barren earths, which by reaſon of 
their Regt are ſubjeR in the Winter time to all man- 
ner of cold, froits, ſtormes, tempeſts, blaſts, and windes, which 
are the perfe& hinderers. of all encreaſe and growth; and in 
the Summer time x0 all hot ſcorchings, ſcaldings, and fiery 
refle&ions of. the Sunne, which -on the contrary part, burneth 
and withereth away . that little - ſeeming increaſe which ap- 
peareth above. the earth ; I will place that barren clay, whe- 
ther it be mixt or. unmixt, which-lying not ſo high, and being 
.ſubje&..unto thoſe-hurits and offences, feemeth to be a little 
more fruitfull, yet either by the extream cold moiſture- there- 
of, or the ſtony hardneſs and other malisnant qualities, is no 
leſs barren 'than that, of which T1 have formerly. written, 
which indeed is that barren and vile ſoyle , which will neither 
bear corn nor graſs, -but-is anely over-run and. quite covered 
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over with Sreat, thick, -and tall buſhes of Gorſe or Furres, 


which is a moſt ſharp, woody, and groſs weed, ſo full of pricks, - 


thatneither Horſe, Beaſt,Sheep,nor Goats, dare thruſt their noſes 
tothe ground to gather up that little poor graſs, which grow- 
eth- thereon. And albeit theſe Gorſe or Furs are one way a little 
commodity to the needfull Husbandman, in being a reaſona- 
ble good fuel, either for baking, brewing, or divers other ſudden 
and neceflary uſes ; yet inas- much.as the profit being compared 
with the rear quantity of earth which they .cover and dettroy , 
and which with good Husbandry might be brought to great 
fruitfulneſs, it is indeed no profit at all z it ſhall not be amils ſor 
every $ood Husbandman that is petter'd and over-laden with 
ſuch ground, to ſeek by way of good Husbandry how to reduce 
and bring it to that perfeion and excellency which may be beſt 
for his own particular commodity, and general good of the 
Kingdome wherein he liveth. 


Then there is another kind of ſoile which is nothing at all. 


differing from this , but is every way as barren and ſterile, 
(which is as noyſome a-weed as the former ) and thought have 


not ſuch ſharp prickles as the other , whereby to hinder the. 


Srazins of Cattel , yet doth it grow ſo cloſe and thick toge- 
ther, and is naturally ſo poiſonous and offenlive to graſs, that. 
you ſhaſt ſeldome ſee any grow where this Broom proſpereth ; 
belides, the bitterneſs thereof is ſo unpleaſant and dittaſtfull to 
all kind of -Cattel , that nor-any will ever crop or bite upon the 
lame,only it is of: ſome neceſſary uſe for the poor Husbandman, 
in reſpec that-it ſerveth him both for fuell,. for-thatching and 


the eoverins of his houſes, ( being for that purpoſe, of all, rhe - 


longeſt Iaſting ) and alſo for the making of Bzeſoms for clen-. 


ling ofthe houſe and barnes, or elſe for ſale and commodity in . 
the Market , -all which profits ( as before I ſaid ) being comparet - 
with the loſs: of the ground, and the goodneſs that might be : 
reaped from the ſame, are indeed-truly -no.profits but hinde=: - 


TINCCS, 


Therefore I would wiſh every man that. is Malter of ſuch : 


grounds, whether they-be over-run with Gorſe, Furres, Broom, 


Srany ſuch kind of groſs, woody, or-{ubſtantial weed, firit to.cyt- 
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up the weed ( of what fort ſoever it be, whether Gorlſe, Furs or 
Broom) as cloſe and neer to the ground as you can poſlibly, 
and then makings them up in ſheafs or bigge faggots, carry 
tzem home, and ſtack them up very dry, ſoas no rain may enter 
or pierce into them, for the ſmalleſt wet will rot and conſume 
them to dirt and filthineſs; which done, you ſhall make Labou- 
rers with hacks, picks, and ſuch like rools, to ſtub up all the 
roots which you lett in the ground, even to the very -bottom of 
the ſame; and theſe roots you -ſhall be very carefull to have 
{:1bbed up exceeding clean, by no means leaving ( ſo near as 
you can ) any part or parcell of the roots behind you ; then 
theſe roots thus ttubbed up, you ſhall diligently gather toge- 
raer into little heaps, as bigge as Moal-hills, and place them up- 
on the ground a pretty diltance one from another, and ſo let them 
lye tillche Sun and wind have dried them : for it is to be inten- 
ded, that this labour:muſt beginabout the latter end of Apr/, and 
begiunins of 1Zay. 

Then ſo ſoon as you find theſe roots are thorowly dryed, 
you ſhall pile them handſomely together, laying them little 
hollow one from another, -and then with a' hack cut up ſome 
of the ſame earth, and therewithall cover all the foots quite 
over, only leaving a vent hole at the top, and on one fide, and 
{oler the hills reſt rwo or three dayes, till the earth be a little 
parcht, and dried, then take fire and ſome other light dry fuel 
which,is aptelt to blaze, aad with the ſome kindle every hill, not 
leaving them till you ſee them perfeAly on fire ; which done, let 
them burn both day and night, till the ſubſtance being wholly 
conſumed, the fire go out of it own ſelf, and this in ſome Coun- 
txies is called the Burning of Bait, 

Now as ſoonas the fire hath been extinguiſhed for two or three 
dayes,you ſhall then come, and-with ſhovels (and beetles to break 
the hard burnt earth in: pieces :) you: ſhall ſpread all the aſhes 
cl2an over the groudp , which done, you ſhaltwith-a-very {ong 
ploigh tear a> the earth into great and deep furrowes, and 
divide/it into Lands, as you ſhall think meet arid convenient , 
laying them hisher;and flatter, as you ſhall have occalion,and a5 
'the-or8im@4yech more or. leſs: within: the 'danger of: water, 
Waether it be the over-flo:ying of ſome neer es" 
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BuYning of Baite. 
Brooks, or Rivers, or elfe other ſtanding water occationed by 
Rain and extraordinary Showres, Which miſt be carefully Caufes of ins 
lookt anto ;. becauſe all over-flows and inundations of water truif.ln.fs, 
is.a Mighty deftroyer and conſumec of grain; but thufe barren 
Srounds of which I now write, are very ſeldome opprett with 
water ; for mot commonly they lye ſo high, that the contin.y- 
all dryneſs thereof is a ſtrong occation of the much uwnfriit- 
falneſs. After you have thus burnt your bait, and plowed up 
your ground, you ſhall then with your hacks hack it into ſmall 
pieces, inſuch manner as was declared in the former Chapter ; 
then yoa thall ( ifthe fea be arty thinz neer you ) ſand ir with 
ſalt ſand ( as before ſaid) then lime it, and afcer, manure it either 
with Ox-dung, Horſe-dung, rottea Straw, mudd cf Po:1ds ai:d 
Ditches, the ſpitling of Hoaſe-floores, or ſweeping of Channel, 
and Streets, or ſuch like; or for want of all theſe, in caſe yo1 dweli 
neer unto the Sea-coalt ({ where manure for the mot part is in 
reateſt ſcarcity, and the hardeit co come by ) yoa ſhall cather 
| the bottom of the rocks ( wiere the ſeydse of tiie Sea 
continually. beareth ) a certain black weed, which they call 
Hemp-weed, having great broad leaves, and growing in creat 
abundance,in thick tufts, and hanging together like peaſe-ſtrazv ; 
and with theſe weeds you- ſhall cover your lands all over of Ot Plonire 
a pretty good thickneſs, and then forthwith you ſhall plow it 
again ſomewhat deeper, and with ſomewhat greater furrows 
then before, railing up the new quick-earth to interminale, and. . 

mix with thoſe manures and helps which thou haſt formerly pre- -- 
pared and laid upon the groand ; then you ſhall again hack it, 
and harrow it ; then you ſhall take Pigeons duns, or Pallens 
dung ( that is, any kind of land fowl whatſoever, but by no 
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means any water fowl) or Pigeons duns and Pullens dung of divers Ma- 1 


mixt together, and allowing to every acre-two or three buſhels nurcs. 
thereof, which is the true quantity of ſeed proportioned for the 
ame, and this dans being broxea and 'mafht. into ſmall piece, 
you ſhall put into your Syclop or Hopper, and in the ſame man- 
ner as you ſow your corn, you fhall ſow this dung upon the 
Sroumd, and then immediately after it you ſhall fow your 
Wheat, either ſteept in brine, or elſe {:1t Sea-water, or unſteept 
a5. you ſhall think good, but tn:caſe you can: neither pertain 

and 
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-t 1ey may be afterward 


ſand nor Sea Rock-weeds, then you ſhall by no means @mit the 
{teeping of your Seed ; neither ſhall you fail before you-ſow 
your Seed, to Mix with your pidgeons .and pullens dung, a full 
equal part of Bay-ſalt well dryed and broke, and ſo ſown with 
the dung upon the land, and thenthe ſeed after it ; which done, 
you ſhall harrow it again, clot it, ſleight it,and ſmooth ir, in ſuch 
fort as was fotmerly declared in the former Chapter, for theſe 
labours have no alterations, but mult in all points be done as was 
before ſet down. 

Now touching-rhe weeding of this earth, after the Corn be- 
ginneth to =_ about the ground, there is.no fear to be had ei- 
cher of Thiitles, Tares, Cockles, Darnel, Docks, and ſuch like 
trons weeds, which indeed are the iſfltes of good grounds ill 


. ordered and handled; but the weeds which you ſhall moR fear 


in this place, is young Gorſe, or-Furrs, or elſe young Broom, 
which are very apt to grow from the leaſt part or parcell 
of roots that ſhall be left behind ; Nay, the very nature of thoſe 
b:rcen earths is ſuch, that of its own accord it will bring forth 
thoſe weeds : the cold ſharpneſs ofthe air mixing with the Rerili- 
ty & roughneſs of the earth, being the cauſe that it will give life 
rd no other better plants ; therefore ſo ſoon as you ſhall behold 
any of them to appear above the earth, though they be not halt a 


-hnger high, you ſhall Py with ws diligence pull them 
l 


up by the roots, and cait them away, or lay them in heaps that 
gat, -and the aſhes ſprinkled upon the 


ground : And herein is tg be obſerved, that the younger and the 


Tooner tiat you do pull up theſe weeds, the berter it is, and the 
ealilier they will come from the earth; and the ſooner be deſtroy- 


ed : for all thoſe mixtures wherewith already you have been 
taught to mix your earth, are in themſelves ſuch naturall 
enemies toall theſe kind of barren weed, that ſhould you omit 
the manual labour of deſtroying them ( which no good husband 
willingly will do) yet intime the earth of it ſelf, and the often 


-p'owing of the ſame would leave no ſach offence of weeds, -or 0- 
rher growths which might hinder the corn. 


Now touching the belt time when to pull away theſe weeds, 
thouga generally it muſt be done affoon as they do appear 
above the gronnd ; yet it ſhall not be amiſs for you to defer the 
work 


+, 
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work till after a ſhowre of rain, and then immediately after 
the sroand is wet ) and ſoby that means more apt and wil- 
with all diligence pull then out of the ground, and deſtroy 
them : neither ſhall you pull them out of the ground wich 
your hands only ; for the Gorſe have exceeding ſharp pricks, 1a 
that.with your naked hands you are not able to touch. them, 
and to arm your hands againit them, with ſtrong thick gloves, 
would be too boiſterous and comberſome, ſo that ſometimes 
you mighreicher miſs the weeds, and pull up the corn, or elſe 
pull up the corn and weeds. both-together ; therefore toprg- 
vent all theſe caſualties or hinderances, you ſhall take a pair 
of long ſmall wooden Nippers, made after the form of this 


figure. 


And with theſe you ſhall pull the weeds out of the ground, 
and -caſt them into the furrows by the (ides of the Land, till 
your dayes work be finiſhed, and then with a rake you ſhall rake 
them together, and ſo lay them in hegps to dry and wither, in 
more convenient places; that when time ſhall ſerve, you may burn 


3 


them, and uſe them,-as was before declared. -- 


Laſtly, you ſhall have greatreſpeR, that if this ground be ve- Gatlecing © 
ry much tronbled with looſe ſtones, as flint, pibble, and ſuch like, $9"c+- 


that then you very carefully get them gathered from the ground, 
both before and after you have. plowed it, and 'to lay them 
00 heaps in. other vacant places, where they may ſerve for 
pavings, and ſach like purpoſes when time requireth-; but if the 
ground be.over-run with grear, or elſe ſmall Limeſtones, as for 
the moſt part theſe barren grounds are; then ſhaft] you with al! 
care gather them up, and-lay them in great heaps in ſome cor- 
ner of your field, where you may make a convenient Lime kiln, 
and ſo there burn theſe (tones thus gathered, which will be 

| " both 


lins to open and forſake the root faſtned withinit ) you ſhall 
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both an infinite profit, and an infinite eaſe to the reſt of your 
ladowse: :5t 207 -- | | 


' CHAP. IV. 


Of the ordering, Tilling, and Dreſſing of -all rough barren Clayes, UW 
whether imple or compound , that are over-runne with 
5 Whiznes, or ſuch like. 


Arr TExt unto this barren Clay, which is. over-run. with Furſe, And 

£4 'Y Broom, and ſach like, Iwill place that barren and unfer- fwarth 

tile earth, being 'alfo-a Clay, whether ſmple or compound , thick 

It which is over-run onely with Whinns, and indeed bearing length 
| little or no other burthen, or if it do bear any other burthen give if 
as ſome little ſhort moſhe graſs, yet is that graſs.ſo coyered 0- the W 


| ver with theſe ſharp Whinns,. thatnot any beaſt dare put his W 1d fo 
\\'Tik noſe to the ground, or bite upon the ſame ; and indeed this kind 


of earth is not any whit at all leſs barren than thoſe of which ide is 
I have already written, but rather more, in that the malignant then w 
qualities thereof are not ſo ſoon correed, nor yet the.vertues ſo Preces 
foon reſtored. — and the 
| Whar whinnes Whinnes are a certain kind of rongh dry weeds, which grow tle hil: 
l 2Te, buſkie and thick together, very ſhort and cloſe unto the ground, follow! 


being of a dark brown colour, and-of crooked growth, thick and 
confuſed, and full of knots,and tliofe knots armed with hard,long 
fharp pricks Iike-thorns or bryars, they have little brown leaves 
which ſhaddow the pricks,' and do wind their branches -ſo one 
into another, that'they-can” hardly be ſeparated, yetis not their 
growth at any time little more than #handfull above the earth, 
only they ſpreed exceedingly, and. will runn and cover. over 3 
whole field, choaking' fp. all forts of good plants whatſoever, 
and tiirning the beſt graſs thats, to mole and-filthineſs : where- 
fore if at any timeyou be Maſter of any ſuch nanghty and bar- 
re.x ground, and would have it: reduced mto goodneſs and fer- 
tility, you ſhall firft take a fine thinn paring ſhovel-made of the 
beſt iron, and well fteeled,and hardned round about the edges,ac- 
gording to the form of this figure following. 
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And with this paring-ſhovel, you ſhall firſt pare ap all the uppet 
fwarth of the ground, about twe inches, or an inch and a hal 
thick at the leaſt, and every paring would be ſome three foot in 
length at the leaſt, and ſo broad as the ſhovel will conveniently 
give itleave, and this -fwarth thus pared up, you ſhall firſt tarn 
the Whinny or Greſs-fide downward, and the earth (ide upward, 
and ſo let it lye two or three dayes in the Sunn to dry ( for this 
work is intended to begin in the month of Jay ) and when that 
ide is well dryed, ' you ſhall turn the other (ide, andury it alſo, 
then when all the ſwarth is dryed, you ſhall gather ſix or ſeven 
peeces rotether, and turning the Whinny or Graſs-ſide inward, 
and the- earth fide outward, you fhall make round hollow {it- 
tle hils- thereof, much according to the faſhion of this Figure 
following. 
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And the inward hollowneſs like unto the hollowneſs of an 


Oven, but much leſs 'in compaſs ; which done, you fhall fill the 


bollowneſs with dwy chips, or ſmall ticks, or Furſe and Straw 
D 2 mixed 
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mixed rogether, which you ſhall put in at the vent-hole which 


ſhall beleft on-phe lide of the hill, and kindling it with fire, 


you ſhall burn all that ſwarth in ſuch ſort as yeu burnt the roots 
of your Furſe and Broom before; for this is alſo called a burning 
of bait, as well-as the former; for it is a moſt principal.nouriſher 
of the earth, anda very ſudden deſtroyer of all malignant weeds 
whatſoever. 

After the burning of your hills,. as ſoon as the fire is utterly 
quenched and gone out, and. no heat at all lefr in the hills, 
you ſhall then with clotting 'beetles beat them all dawn to duſt, 
and then with ſhovels you ſhall ſpread the aſhes quite over all the 
sround, as was before declared in the former .Chapter : and 
'herein is:to be noted, - that you _—_— theſe hills as thick and 
.clofe together as by any means poſhbly you can ,. making your 
-hills ſ@ much theleſs and lower, that they may Rand thicker and 
nearer together, and ſo- cover- more ground, and thereby 
-the heat and ftrength of the fire ro- diſperſe it ſelf over all 
that! peece of ground:;: for the fire burning- upon the earth, 


-doth as much good for thEmriching of the earth, , and. deftroy- 


ing of the weeds, as the aſhes doth which are ſpread upon.the 
1ame, F 

Now after-your bait is in this manner burned and ſpread,.you 
ſhall then ( as was before ſhewed ) plow up your ground in good 
large furrows, thea hack it very ſmall, Sand' it, Lime it, and 
manure it ; andof all manures, there is not any better for this 
ground than Oxe-dung; and aſhes well mixt togecher ; of which 
aſhes,thoſe of bean-ſtraw,Peaſe-ftraw,or any other ſtraw are beſt; 
and thoſe of Wood ; or Fern next,& thoſe of Sea-coal,or Pit-coal 
are the-worſt of all. Swines dung is not:much amiſs for this 
ground, for though it be a great breeder of weeds and thiftles n 
good and fertile grounds, yet inithis cold, hard, and barrenearth 
it worketh no ſiicheffeR, but is a great comforter and war 
moiſtner of the ſame. & bt 

After you have thus made your ground , as foon as Wheat 
ſeed-time commeth, which is the laterend of Sepremcber, and 


'besinning of Ofaber,« you ſhall ther with great care plow over 


your ground again, and take great reſpect that you turn up.your 


'farrows- much deeper than beiore, andwthat for two | pecial 


cauſes; 
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cauſes ; the firſt, that the new earth may the better be mix: with 
the old earth, and thoſe helps that are added thereunto ; .and 
ſecondly, that you may be ſure to tear-up the roots of all the 
Whinns from the very bottom of the earth, not ſuffering any 
part of them to remain behind, and for this purpoſe it ſhall nor 
be amiſs to have an idle boy or two to tollow your p'ow, 
and to gather away all the roots that ſhall be torn up, or any 
way elie left bare above ground,. which roots ſhall be laid on 
heaps in convenient places, and then after burat, and the aſhes 
thereof ſpread upon the ground : whicti will be a very great 
comfort unto the ſeed, being a ſpeedy help unto the ſprou- 
ting thereof, and a very. warm cofnforter of the root after the 
temme is ſpindled above ground, for in theſe cold bawen earths 
nothing doth ſo much ſpoyl and flay corn, . as the dead coldneſs 
which 1yeth at the root thereof ; for in many of theſe unfercill 


places, you ſhall ſee Corn at the firlt ſowing ( whillt there is a 


little ſtrength in the ground) ſprout in great abuadance, promi- 
ling much hope of the profit : but when it ſhould ſpindle and 
come to much better perfe&ion, that poor ſtrength being ſpent 
and conſumed, and the cold and dryneſs of the toyl, having as 
it were-over-come all matter of comfort, then preſently you 
ſhali ſee the blade of the Corn turn yellow, the ſtemm or italk to 
wither, and either put forth no ear at all, or elfe a very poor 
little empty one, being Jaden with nothing but a molt dry 
chafhe husk without ſubſtance. But to come again to our par- 
poſe, after you have thus plowed up your ground the ſeco:d 
time, you ſhall then hack it again, and harrow it, as was decla- 
red in the former Chapters ; then you ſhall take your ſeed- 
wheat which hath been ſteept either in brine or Sea-water, and 
toevery-buſhel of that ſeed. you ſhall add a buſhel of bay- ſalt, 
and mix them very. well. together ..in your -Hopper or $ydlop, 
and ſo ſowthem together upon the ground, obſerving to double 


-Your caſt ſo oft, ' that you may not fail to caft taat true quantity 


of ſeed into'the earth, which- otherwiſe you would have. dong, 
if {o. be-there had been no mixture at all, for to do otherwiſe 
were.to, deceive the ground, and a handfull of ſeed ſa ſaved 
would be the loſs of a peck in the time of. Harveſt ; , therefore 
have great reſpe& that your ground have his due ; far it isno 

more 
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more coft, though it be a little labour. 3 
Wuen your ſeed is ſown, you ſhall harrow it again the fecond 
time, clot, ſmoothit, and fleighr it, as was before declared in the 
former Chapters. 
As touching the weeding of this ground, it is the leaſt labour 
of all other, for the earth being ſo corrected as is before ſhewed, 
it will naturally of it ſelf put forth no weeds, eſpectally if you 


remember to plough ir deep, and be ſure to tear vp and gather a- 


way all the quick roots, otherwite if that labour be any thi 
negleRed, then will it put forth both Whins and great ſtore of 
other rough weeds, which 3s ſoon as you ſhall perceive toap- 
pear, you ſhall preſently with your wooden nippers pull them 
up by the roots, as was at large declared in the fare-going-Chap- 
ter. 

Now for the general profitof this ground thus made and pre- 
pared, it is the ſame that the two former are, that is to ſay, it will 
bear you good and ſufficient Wheat, in plentifull abundance for 
rhe ſpace of two or three years;then barley a year after;then Oats 
three years together after the barley ;and peaſe or beans ayear af- 


ter the oats ; then-L#ſtly, very good Meadow or Paſture for the 


ſpace of three or four years after, and then you ſhall begin and 


AJrefs it again, as was formerly declared. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the ordering, Tilling, and Dreſſing of all barren Clayes, whether 
ſimple or compound, which are over-ran with Ling or Heath, 


Here followeth now ſucceffively another ſort of barren 
earth, which indeed is much more ſterile and barren thes 
any of the other formerly written upon ; becauſe they, out 'of 
their own nature, do bear a certain kind of graſs or food 
which will relieve ordinary hard ſtore-Cattel, whether it be 
Sheep, Goats, or young Beaſts : But this earth, of which Iam now 
to entreat, beareth no graſs ac all, but only a vile filthy black 
brown weed, which we call Ling, or Heath, the tender tops 
whereof Cattel and wild-Deer will ſometimes crop, yet it is to 
them but little relief, and only maintaineth life and no _ 
ow 
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Now albeit ſome may objec unto me, that this kind of ſoy! is 
evera ſandy ſoyl, and no clay, as may be ſeen in moſt Chaſes, 
Forreſts, and Downs : yetTI anfwer, that albeit ithold ſo in Sene- 
ral, yet there are divers clayes, eſpecially in mountaino.1s 
Countries, that are peſtered with theſe kind of weeds, as may 
beſeen in the North, and North-welt part of Devozſhire, in 
ſame parts of Cormwall, and in many parts both of North and 
South ales ; and theſe clay grounds which. are thus offended 
with theſe weeds of Ling, or Heath, are much more barren and 
wnfruitfull: than the Sands, becauſe of their much more-coldnefſs ; 
yet thoſe clayes which are mixed with-either black Sand, dui 
Sand, or yellow Sand, and over-runn thus with Heath or Ling, 
are the moſt barren of all. To make any further deſcription of 
this Heath or Ling, being a thing ſo notorioufly known over 
all this Kingdome,, I hold: it meerly needleſs, only to ſay it is 
a rough brown weed, ſhooting out abundance of ftalkes from 
one root, with little dark leaves, and flowers on the top, of a 
pale reddiſh colour , much inclining unto Peach colour at 


the firſt ;- but being full blown, they are then a little more whi- 


tiſh, 


You therefore that have any ſuch ground, and deſire to bring Deſtroying cf 
it to. fruitfulneſs, and the bearings of good Corn and Graſs in a Heath. 


reaſonable abundance, you ſhall firſt with ſythes or ſharp 
hooks { but old ſythes are the better) cut down all the Heath, or 
Ling, which groweth upon the earth you intend to convert to 
goodneſs, ſo neer the ground as poflibly you can ; then when 
itis cut down ( which would ever be at the beginning of the 
Month of May ), you ſhall let it Iye upon the ground, daily toffing 
_ andturning it till it become very dry, then ſpreading it all 
over the Sround, and mixing or covering it with dry itzaw of 
any kind whatſoever, you ſhall preſeatly ſet it on fire in ſo ma- 
ny ſeveral corners of the field, that all the ſeveral fires in the end 
may meet in.one poynt, and not leave any part of the mowen 


Heath or Ling unburat, or any part of the ground unſcorched , 


After this is doae, and the ground cooled, you ſhall with your 
flat clotting beetles beat rhe aſhes hard into the ground, then 
you ſhall take a ſtrong plow, with a broad winged ſhare, and an 
even coulter, and you ſhall plow up all this groand thus burnt 

110! 
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in very large and deep turrowes, by no meanes picking out any 
of the quick roots which ſhall remain in thefurrows ſo rurned 
up, but letting them reft in the earth ſtill; rhen with your hacks, 
and the help of your iron paring ſhovel, you ſhall cut up the 
furrows, formerly turaed up, into ſhort pieces, of three foot, of 
three foot and a half long, and ſome lefs a- occalion ſhall ſerve; 
then wich theſe pieces, you ſhall build little hollow hills, ſach as 
in the former Chapter you made of the apper ſwarth of the 
ground only ; and rhen filling the hollowneſs with dry heath, 
and dry ſtraw mixt together, you ſhall ſet every hill on fire, 
and ſo burn the very ſubſtance of the earth into aſhes, which 
will ſoon be done by. reaſon of the infinite number of roots 
and ſmall ftrinss, which lye mixt in the earth, and the drynefs 
thereof occalioned by the former burning : And this is another 
kind of burning of baite, much differing from all the former, 
and yet toas great end and profit as any whatſoever ; and theſe 
hills muſt, as the former, be placed one as neer another as is-poſſi- 
ble, ſo as they may ſpread and cover over the greateſtpart of the 
ground, and leaving no more than a good reaſonable path to paſs 
between hill and hill, Nr 0 

Now as ſoon as you have burned all your baite, and-that 
your hills are cold, you ſhall then as was before ſhewed in the 
former Chapters, with beetles and ſhovels break down the hills, 
ad ſpread the earth and aſhes overall the ground ; which done, 
you ſhall ſand it (if the ſituation of the ground be anſwers- 
ble thereunto ) and lime it in ſuch ſort as was ſhewed in the 
ſecond Chapter ; then when it is limed, and the lime equally 
ſpread, not more in one place than in. another , you ſhall 
then manure it with the beſt manure you can provide, of 
which there is none better or more _ for the ground 
than mans ordure, ' and the rubbiſh, ſweepings, parings, 
and ſpitlings of houſes mixt together : for want of this ( becauſe 
it may not bein ſogreat plenty as other.manures ) you may 
take either old Oxe dung, or Horſe dung, or for want of them, 
the old rotten and muddy ftaddles or bottomes of Corn ftacks 


of Reeds, eſpecially Peaſe-ſtacks, or Bean-(tacks , provided that 


it be throughly rotten ; for the leſs rotten it is, the worle it is. 


Alſo the ſcourings of common Sewers, and ny a 
throug 
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through which much of mans urine doth paſs is a moſt won- 
derfall and beneficial manure for theſe grounds, fo are alſo the 
ſcowring of links .and channels, which come from” Kitchins and 
waſh-hoaſes,where great ſtore of brineand falt broath is ſhed, and 
other grealie, fat, and patrified ſubſtances, as alſo abundance of 
ſope-ſads, aud buck-afhes, and other ſope and lee-waſhings,than 
which ,there is no better manure that can be uſed for thele kind 
of grounds, | Lin FO ST SH 

Afr 'yoar ground is thus periealy made and manured, and 
that Whear ſeed time doth draw o:!1, which (as before was ſhew- 
ed) is ever at the latrer end of Szprezzber , you ſhall then plow up 
your groand again in that manner as was ſhewed for the former 
earths, to wit, Much deeper than before : for you are to under- 
ſtand, that this ground being dreſt, as is before declared, there 
will remain nothing of the furrows which were firſt plowed up 
but the aſhes, which being covered with ſand, lime, and manure, 
the earth will lye plain and level, ſo that of neceſſity you mult 
raiſe up new furrows of new earth, which being done, you 
ſhall cthea with your hacks, cut ali the new. earth into very 
ſmall pieces, + mixing them well with 'the other [mould made 
of ſaad,'ime,manure and-aſhes; then as was before ſaid, you ſhall 
harrow it to make the mixture ſo much: the better, and the 
mou!d fo much the finer :_ and then if it have been ſanded, you 
may ſow your ſeed-wheat ſimply of it felf, without any doubt 
of the plentifull increaſe thereof; but if. it have not been ſanded, 
thenas in the foregoing Chapter, [you ſhall not only ſteep your 
Seed in brine ( as before ſhzwed |) but alſo. you ſhall mix your 
Seed with Bay-ſalt, and ſo ſow it into the ground ; or if at the 
time of ſowins ( after it is plowed, hackt, and harrowed ) you be- 
ſow either Pizeons dung, or Pullens dung, or Sheeps dunz up- 
0a the land, it will be much better, and the corn will give a much 
greater increaſe. Now as ſoon as your Iand is ſown, you ſhall then 
forrhwith harrow it again, and cover the feed very cloſe , then 
you ſhall clot it, ſmooth it, and fleight it ( as was before 
ſhewed. ) | 


As touching the weeding and cleanſing of :this earth afrer the Weeding. 


Cora is ſprans up, yoa ſhall underitand, that there is great care 
tobe had thereunto, for this _ is much ſubjeR unto weeds, 
| and 
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and rhoſe of the worſt kind : for although for the molt parr it 
will be free from all manner of ſoft and tender weeds, as thiſtles, 
cockle, darnel, ketlocks, docks, rape, and ſuch like herball tug, 
yet tit is much ſubject to twitch bryars, which grow at both 
ends, Ling, Wild-time, and ſuch like, any of which as ſoon as you 
ſhall ſee to g_ or peep above the earth, you ſhall preſently 
wich your Nippers pull them up by the roots, and not ſiffer 
them in any wiſe to look a handfull above the ground ; for if 
you do, their hardneſs is ſo. great, and their roots ſo large & faſt 
fiat into the mould, rhat.you can by no meavs pull them away 
without great loſs and hurt to the grain, pulling up with them 
all ſuch roots of Corn, as ſhall be fixed near about them : for 
any ather-weak and ſuperfluous things which ſhall grow from 
the Land, you. may-with ordinary weeding. hooks cut them a- 
way ; as for long graſs, whether it be ſoft or ſedgie, or any other 
ſuch hke tuff, you ſhall nor ſirr it, but let it grow : for it keep- 
eth warm the roots of your Corn, and giveth nouriſhment and 
increaſe therevnto. Now for the profit of this ſoy] thus ordered 
and. husbanded, it is equal with any of the former, and will bear- 
Wheat very plentifully for the ſpace of the three firſt years; good 
Barley rhe fourth year, with the help of the ſheep fold ( as was 
before ſaid) and good Oats the fifth, lixth and ſeventh years ; and 
very good ſmall Peaſe, the eighth year ( for beans this ſoyl will 
very hardly bear at all) 8 the ninth, tenth, and eleven year it will 
bear very good meadow..( though not altogether very fine pure 
Sraſs,yet very $001 feeding &.wholſom graſs) or ſo good paſture 
as a Man can reaſonably require for any holding Cattel what- 
ſoever ; nay, it will alfo indifferently well feed, and fat Cattell, 
though peradventure it requireth a. litzle longer time than other: 
faner ground will, : | 


: : ne RPA Bo VIE. 
Of the ordering., Tilling and Dreffing , of all plain ſimple barren 
Sands, bearing nothing but « ſhort moſſic graſs. 


| © thus (_in.as large manner as I hop? ſhall be needfull 
2 Þ& for any judicious or indifferent: Reader ) written of the Na- 


tures, Orderings, Plowings, and Drefſiags-of all manner of ber- 
re 
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rea and unfruitfull Clayes, whether they be (imple of rhem- 
ſelves, or elſe compounded with other earths, as Sands, Chalks, 
Gravels, and ſuch like ; ſhewing by thoſe naturall burthens which 
continually of their own accord they do produce ({ which indeed 
is the ealielt and ſatelt way of pragma, howto amead aud 
better them, and bring them to- that perfeRion of fruitfulneſs 
that tae beſt earth ſhall but in a very ſmall degree exceed them, 
nay, hardly any thing at all, except in the ſaving of a little 
charge and ſome labour, without which nothing is to'be o>tain- 
ed by the Hasbandman,; neither is this charze or labour thus 
beſtowed on theſe barren grounds to be grutcht at by any 
honeſt mind ; ſince the worſt crop of ten or eleven, will make 
800d his charge and toyle with a reaſonable incereft ; ſo that 
I make account, nineor cen years profits come into his barns 
without purchaſe, for it is to be intended, that all rheſe earths 
formerly ſpokea of, are not to be drelt, or to pur the Husband- 
ma! to any charge more than the firſt year of ten oreleven, 
for the ſecoad year he fhall as ſoon as he hark gathered his 
Wheat off, which will be ih A=gu/f, and finiſht other parts of his 
Harveſt, preſently pat his Plow into the fame Waeat-ground a- 
gain, and plow icupy back it, andharrow it, ſow it, harrow it a- 
64in, clod it, and weed it, . as in the former year, andiſo conſe- 
que.tl; of all the reſt of the years following, whereby you per- 
ceive that all labours and charges are ſaved more than-once plow- 
ing and ſowing. . | 

Tais then coalidered, it neceſſarily now followeth that I fpeak 
of the bertering, and. bringing, into perfeQion, of all manner of 
barren ſaad grounds, being ſimply of themſelves, wirhour any 
mixture of ocher earths, except one and the ſame kind, as ſand 
with ſand,:. though peradventure the colours of the ſands ma 
alter : as red with white, yellow with black, &c. whichin as muc 
a5 the whole :ſubſtance is: ſand. without any contrary mixture 
there it may well be called [imple arid ior corhp arid'o 
theſe ſands, I purpoſe to intreat, as formerly I did. the chyes; 
that is to ſay, bo their outward faces and CharaRers, which are 
toſe burthens and increaſes, which of their owh propet nature, 
without any help or compullion of any others, they prodice and 
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And firlt of, that naughty cold and barren ſand which lying 
upon high, Rteny, and mountainous Rocky places, or elſe upon 
Tower cold bleak.Plaines,. ſubjeR to. the. North, .and North-Ealt 
winds and tempelts,. or bordering upon the Seas, doth not bring 
forth any thing but a ſhort mothe graſs, waich the Sun maketh 
bitter, and the cold dews fulſome and unſavory in taſt. If any 
man then be maſter of ſuch uyprofitable and unfruitfull earth, 
anddelire to have it brought to goodneſs, and perfection, you 
Thall firft, acthe beginning of the Spring, as about middle Apr:/, 
or carlier,, with a ftrong, Plow anſwerabſe to the ſoyle, yer ſome. 
what leſs, both in timbers and irotis, then that wherewith you 
plow your Clay ground, plow fo mach of that earth up as you 
may conveniently compals,to ſow and drefs.exatly;and perfectly 
for to undertake more, were to make all unprofitable, and to 
calt away much labojir.and charge, ' without any. profit. This 

ground you ſhall ploigh of an indifferent depth, though not fo 
deep as the Clays, you ſhallHay the furrows, though far, yet cloſe 
one to another, without leaving aty bulk between, but plough- 
ing all very clean, .yet-not ſo very clean and cloſe together, that 
you may lay the Seen {warth, to. the new ploughed or quick 
earth,; but ratbe [turn one ſwarth againſt. another, ſo as the fur- 
rows may lye,-.and no mote but touch the edges-one of another : 


$4 +3 


Objetion, «+ "Now ſoge may iti_this place objeR unto me, that-this labour 
of hacking ſhould be: needleſs, in as munch as all ſand grounds 
whatſoever are out of their own nature ſo light, looſe; and wil- 
ling to diflever, that this roy] might very well and to good paur- 

poſe be ſaved. L- 
Anſwer, To this] anſwer, that true it is; moſt ſands in their own na- 
. 4 : rures 
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tures are looſe, and light, and willing to diflever inco fine mould 
without any extremity, eſpecially rich and fruicfull ſands, whoſe 
predominant Quality of warmth, giveth nouriſhmeut and in- 
creaſe. t: bur: tieſe barre and cold ſands, in which is a certain 
fleqmatique:to:1ghneſs, and molt unwholſome dryneſs, are of a 
clean. contrary nature, and through tne (tony hardaeſs thereos, 
they are as unapt to break and diflever, as any Clay whatſoever ; 

' belides,the ſwarth being of a tough mollie ſybſtance( which ever 
carrieth a hard Rtrong root anſwerable with the cold in which 
it'is ingendred ) doth ſo conſtantly bind, fetter, 422d hold the 
mould together, that ic is impolſiole for any harrow to break it 
in peeces, or to gather from it ſo much mould as may ſerve to co- 
yer the Cara, and give it-root when it is ſown into the ſame ; And 
therefore this work.of hackins is neceſlary. 

Whea therefore you have thus hackt your land, and diſtribu- 
ted the mould jnto many ſmall peeces, you. ſhall then with all 
expedition Marle it ; which foraſmuch as it is no general nor com- 
mon praQice in every part of this Kingdome , I will fi:{t tell 
you what Marl is, and then how to find it, digs ic, and uſe it for 
your belt þehoof. - 

Marl, you ſhall then underſtand, is ( according to the dehini- 

tion of Malter Berzard Pall:ffy ) a natoral, and yet an excellent 
ſoyl, being;an enemy to all the weeds that ſpring up of themſelves, 
and giving a generative vertue to all ſeeds that are ſown upon 
the ground : or ( for the plain Hushandmans underſtanding) it is 
a certain rich, ſtiff, and tough clay of a glewie ſubſtance, ard 
not fat or Oyly, as ſome ſuppoſe. Tais Marl isin quality cold and 
dry,and not hot (as ſome wo 11d have it) and it was earth before it 
came to be Marle, and being made Marle, yer itis bur a Clay 
ground, all Chalk whatſoever was Marl before it was Chalk, and 
all manner of, ſtones which are ſi->je& unto. Calcination or bur - 
ning, as Lime-ſtone, Fliat,or the like;-were firſt Marl before they 
were ſtones;; and only-hardned by accident, and ſo nat polſible:to 
be diGolved but by-the fire : as for Marl it ſelf, whea it is a lictle 
hardned, jt- is onely diflolved by. frofts, and nothing elſe, and 
thence is the cauſe that Marlever worketh betcer effect the ſecond 
year than the firſt, 


This Marl hath been made ſo precious by ſome.writers, that 
| it 


Of Marlirg, 


Acdit:os. 


it hath been accounted a titth element, but of this curioliry I will 
not now diſpute. | 

 Toucking the complexions or Colours of Marle, there is 
fome difference; for though.all conclude there are four ſeveral 
colours in Marle, yet one faith, there is a White, a Gray, or Ruf 
ſet, a Black and Yellow ; another ſaith, there is a Gray, a Blew, 
a Yellow, and a Red; and athird faith there is a Red, and White, 


mixt like unto Porphgry. And all theſe may well be reconciled, 


a1d the colours may alter according to the climate and ſtrength 
of che Sun : <o that by theſe Characters, the colour, the tough- 
neſs, and the looſeneſs when it is dryed, afy man of judgement 
may ealily know Marl, from any other earth whatſoever, This 
Marle is ſo rich in it felf, and ſo excellent for continuance, that 
it will maintain and enrich barren grounds, the worſt for ten 
years, ſome fer a dozen, and ſome for thirty years 4 yettherdis 
a great reſpea to be had in laying of this Marl upon the 
ground, that is to ſay, that you lay it neither roo thick nor too 
thinn, that you give it neither to much, nor too little ; for any 
of theſe extremities are hurtfull z and therefore hold a mean, and 
ſee there be an indifferent mixture between the Marle and the 


earch, on which it is laid. | 


For the generall finding out of this Marle, there is no bettet 


way for readipeſs, and the ſaving-of charges, than by a great Au- 
gure or wimble of Iron, made to receive many bits one longer 
fan another, and ſo wrelting one' after another into the pronnd 
to draw our the earth, till you find you are-come to the Marle, 
m—_ perceived, and an aflay taken, you may then digg at your 
lealure. ; 
F Now for the places moſt likely where to find this Marle, it is 
.commonly found in the loweſt parts of high Countries, neer 
Lakes and ſmall Brooks, and in the high parts of low Coun- 
tries, upen the knols of ſmall hills, or within the Clifts 64 high 
Mountainous banks, which bound great: Rivers in: 'Fo-ton- 
clude, you ſhall ſeldome find any of theſe barren ſands bur they 
are either verged about with Marle grounds, or'if you will 
beſtow the labour to digg below their ſand, you ſhall not faile 
to find either Marl, or ſome-quarry of ſtone,or both ; for in! fone 
places Marle*lyeth very deepy' in ether ſome places within 
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2 Spades graft of the-upper ſwarch of the earth : therefore 
it ſhall be good for you te.make proof of all the moit likely 
parts of your.grouad to find out this Marle ; and as ſoon as you 
have found it our, you ſhall with Mattocks and Spades dig 3 it 
up and carry it to your land, there laying it in bigs roand 
heaps , and ſetting them within a yard or two one of another ; 
thus when you have filled aver all your ground ( which would 
be done with as great ſpeed as might be, Gor the aittiear cattome 
of this Kingdome wass. when any man went about to Marle his 
ground, all-his Tenants, Neighbours and Frie.1ds, woald conc 
and help him to haſten on the work ) you ſhall. then ſoread at! 
thoſe heaps, and mixing the clay well with the ſand, yo.1 ſha!! 
lay all ſmooth and level tozether ; and herein is to be ovferved, 
that if the land you thus Marle ſhall lye againtt the tide of any 
preat Hill or Mouneauy, whereby there will be much deſcent 
nthe ground ; then.yo1 ſhall ( by all-means ) lay double as much 


Marl, Sand, or other compoſt on the top of the Hill as on the - 


botrom, becauſe the rain and ſhowrs which ſhall fall, will e- 
= _ the fatneſs of the- earch down to the lowelt- parts 
hereof. _ 

Now in the laying of your Marle, you are to hold this ov- 
fervation, that if you Jay it on hard and binding gro nds, 
then you are to lay it in the beginning of Winter :. but if on 
gro:nds of cantrary nature, then it matt be laid jn the Spring, 
or Summer. Again, yoa ſhall obſerve;.that if you cannot get any 


perfe&t and rich Marle, if then you can gec of thatearth which. 


is called Fullers earth, and where the one is not, commonly 
ter the other is , then you may uſe it inthe ſame manner as 
= ſhould Marl, and it is found tobe very neer as _profita- 


When your ground is thus Marled ( if you be neer to the Alditions : 
©a-lide)you ſhall then alſo ſand it with ſattſea-ſand, in ſuch Oviervacions, 


fort as was formerly declared; onely yo may forbear to-lay 
altogether ſa much: upon- this Sand ground as yo did on the 
Clay ground, becauſe an half part is fully ſufficient, If you can- 


nx come by this ſalt-ſand, then inſtead thereof, you ſhall rake 0#Ch,jk anc 
chalk, if any be to. be hadneer you, and that you may lay in theuſe 


mere pleatifall manner than the ſand ; _ aud albeit ir is ok 
thax 
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chat Chalk is a wearier out of the ground, and maketh a rich ft- 
ther, yet a poor ſon; inthis ſoyl it doth not ſo hold, for as it 
fretterh and waſteth away the goodneſs that is . in Clay 
grounds, ſo it comforteth and much ſtrengtheneth the ſand. 
earths : and this Chalk you ſhall lay in the ſame manner as you 
did your Marl, and in the ſame manner ſpread it and [e 
vel it ; whi-h done, you ſhall then Lime it, as was before ſhewed 
in the Clay groands : yet not fo abundantly, becauſe alſo a 
half part will be ſufhicieat,; after your Liming, yor-ſhall then 
manureait with the beit manure that you have, whether it be 
dung of Cattel, Horſe, Sheep, Goats, Straw, or other rubbiſh, 
ad that . being done, and ſe2d-time draweth on, yo! ſhall then 
plow up your ground again, Mixing the new quick earth and 
the former ſoyles ſo well together, that there may: be little di- 
{tnguiſhment between them : then you ſhall hack it again, then 
harrow it, and laſtly ſowit with good, ſound, and pertec ſeed: 
and of ſeeds, though Wheat will very wetl grow upon this 
earth, yet Rye is the'more naturall and certain in the increaſe; 
yet according to the ſtrength of the ground, you may uſe your 
diſcretion, obſerving that if you ſow Wheat, then to ſteep it be+ 
fore in brine or ſalt ſea-water, a» was before deſcribed ; but if you 
ſow Rye, then you ſhall ſow it ſimply without any helps,exceptit 
be Pigeons- dung, or Bay-ſalt ſimply of it ſelf, in ſuch manner as 
harh Leen tefore declared,either ſowing:the ſalt with the Corn, 
or before the Corn, as ſhall ſeem beſt in your own diſcretion, 
After your ſeed is ſown, - you ſhall then harrow it again, clot 
it, ſmooth it, and (leight it, as before is ſhewed irr the ſecond 
Chapter, which done (after the Corn is ſhot above the earth)you 
ſhall then look to the weeding of it, being ſomewhat a little too 
much ſubje& to certain particular weeds, as are Hare-bottle, 
wild Cheſs-bolles, Gyplie-flawers, and ſuch like, any of which, 
when you ſee them ſpring up, you ſhall immediately cut them 
away cloſe by the roots ; as for tearing their roots out of the 
ground with your Nippers, it is not much materiall, for the cut- 
ting of them is ſ-fficient, and they will hardly ever again grow 
to do you any hindrance ;- many other weeds there may grow 4- 
mongſt theſe, which are alſo to be cut away, bur theſe are the 


principal, and of moſt note ; - whereof as ſoon as you have _ 
| e 
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on 


ſed your lands of theſe and the reſt, you ſhall then refer the fur- 
ther increaſe of your profit unto Gods providence, 
Laſtly, you ſhall underſtand that this groundbeing thus plow- The profits, 
ed, drelit, and ordered, will without any more dreſſing, but once 
plowing and ſowing, every year bear you good Wheat or g00d 
Rye three years together ; then good Barley the fourth year ; 
good Oats, the fifth {ixth and ſeventh years ; excellent $o0d Lu- 
pins the eighth year, and very good Meadow or Palture three or 
four years after, and then it ſhall be neceflary to dreſs it again in 
ſuch manner as was before deſcribed. ; 


- CHAP. VII. 
Of the Plowing, Tilling, Ordering, and inriching of all Bar- 
ren Sand, which are laden and over-runn with 
Braken, Fern, or Heath, 


NE unto this plain, cold, barren Sand, which beareth ne 
other burthen but a ſhort moſſie graſs, I will place chat 
Sand which is laden and over-runn with Braken, Fern, or 
Heath, as being-by many degrees more barren than the former, 
both in reſpect that it is more looſe and leſs ſubſtantial, as alfo 
in that it is more dry and harſh, and altogether without nutri- 
ment, more than an extreme :(terile coldneſs, as appeareth by 
the burthen it bringeth forth, which is Braken or Fern, a hard, 
rough, tough weed, good for nothing but to burn, or elſe to litter 
tore beaſts withall, for the breeding. of manure; or if you ftrow it 
nthe high wayes where many travellers paſs, it will alſo there 
turn to good reaſonable compott. 


Of this kind of ground, it you be maſter, and would reduce it Of deſtroyiri; - 


unto fertillity and goodneſs, you ſhall firſt, whether the braken braken. 
be tall and high ( as I have ſeen ſome as high as a man on horſe- 
back) or ſhort, and.low (and indeed moſt commonly theſe barren 
earths are, for tall Fern or Braken ſhews ſome ſtrength in the 
ground ) vou ſhall wich ſyrhes firſt mow it down in the month 
ob May, then wicher it and dry it upon the ground, and after 
ſpread it as thinn as you can over all the earth you intend to 
plow ; which done, you ſhall bring your plow and begin to plow 
the ground after this order :; mw you ſhall turn up your —_ 
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Of Marl. 


Sanding and 


Liming- 


and lay it flat-to the ground, green ſwarth, againit green. 
ſwarth, then look how broad your furrow is fo turned up, or 
the ground ſo covered ; and juſt ſo much ground you ſhall 
leave unplowed between furrow and ferrow, fo that your land 
may lye a furrow and a green balk, till you have gone over all 
the ground ; then you ſhall take a paring-ſhovet of Iron, and 
pare up the green ſwarth of all the balks between the furrows 
at leait two inches thick, and into pieces of two or three foot 
lons, and with theſe pieces of earth, and the dry Fern which is 
pared up with them, you ſhall make little round hollow bai 


hils as ip the third or fourth Chapters ; and theſe hills ſhall be . 


ſer thick and cloſe over all the ground, and ſo ſet it on fire and 
burn it; then when the fire is extin; and the hills.cold, you ſhall 
firſt with your hacks cut in pieces, all the furrows that were 
formerly turned up, \and then break down the burnt hils, and 
mix the aſhes and earth with the other mould very well toge- 
ther ; which done, you ſhall then with all ſpeed marl this earth 
as ſufficiently as poſhbly may be, not ſcanting it of Marle, but 
beſtowing it very plentifull upon the ſame ; which done, you 
ſhall then plough it over again, and plowing it-exceeding well, 
not leaving any ground whatſoever untorn up with the plow; for 
you ſhall underitand, that the reafon of leaving the former balks, 
was, that at this ſecond plowing after the Marl was ſpread upon 
the ground, the new,quick,and unſtirred freſh earth might as well 
be ſtirred up to mix with the Marl,” as the other dead earth and 
aſhes formerly received , whereby a freſh comfort ſhould be 
brought to the ground, and an equal mixture without too much 
dryneſs, and this ſecond Ardor. or plowing would begin about 
the latter end of June. 

After your ground hath been thus marled, and the ſecond tim? 
plowed, you ſhall then ſand it with ſalt Sea-ſand, Lime it, and 
manure it, as was declared in the foregoing Chapter : and of all 
manures for this ſoyl ; there is not any ſo exceeding good as 
ſheeps manure, which, although of the Husbandman it be eſtee- 
med a manure but of one year, yet by experience in this ground 
it hapueth othewiſe, and is as durable, and as long laiting a 
compolt as any that can be uſed, and beſides, it is a great deftroy- 
er of Thiſtles, to which this ground is very much ſubjeR; ” 
cauſe 
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cauſe upon the alteration of the ground'the Fern is alſo naturally | 4 
zptto alter unto thiſtle, as we daily ſee, |; 
When your ground is thus drett, and well ordered, and the Plowing 2nd 
Seed-time commeth on, you ſhall chen plough it again in ſuch Sowing, 
manner as you did the ſecond time, that is to ſay, very deep, 
Cle, and after the manner of good Husbandry , without any 
relt, balks or other diſorders ; then ſhall you hack it very well, 
then harrow it, and then ſow it, but, by mine advice, in any caſe, 
I would not have you to beſtow any Wheat upon this ſoy}, 
( except it be ewo or three buſhels on the bett part thereof, for 
experience ſake, or provilion for your houſhold ) for it is a great 
enemy unto Wheat, and more than the marl: it hath no nouriſh- 
ment in it for the ſame, becauſe all that commeth from the ſalt 
Sand, Lime, and Manure, is little enough to take away the natu- 
ral ſterility of the earth it ſelf, and give it ſtrength to bear Rye , 
which it will do very . plentifully ; and thereforeI would wiſh 
you for the firſt three years onely to ſow the belt Rye you can 
get into this ground ; the fourth year, to ſo barley ; the fift, (ixt 
and ſeventh, Oats ; and of Oats, the bigs black Oat is the beſt 
for this ground, maketh the belt and kindlieft Oat-meal, and 
teedeth Horſe or Cattel the ſoundeſt ; as alſo it is of the hardeſt 
conſtitution, and endureth either cold or dryneſs much better 
then the white Oat, the cut Oat, or any Oat whatſoever ; the 8th 
year, you ſhall only ſow Lupins, or Fetches 3 and three years afe | 
ter, you ſhall let it lye for Graſs, and then dreſs it again as before | 
ſaid; for it is to be underſtood, that in all the following years 
(after the firſt year )you ſhall beſtow no labour upon this ground, 
more than plowing, ſowing,hacking, and harrowing at ſeed-time | 
only, fl 
But to proceed to the orderly labour of this ground, after you Labours after | [ 
have ſown your Rye, you ſhall then harrow it again, clot it, Sowing. 'l 
ſmooth it, and fleight it, as was before ſhewed in the ſecond | 
Cnapter of this book. And although a man would imagine that 1 
the ſandy looſeneſs of this ſoyl, would not need much clotting, j 
or ſleighting of the Earth, yet by reaſon of the mixture there- 
of with the Marl and Manure, it will ſo hold and cleave together, 
that it will ask good ſtrong labour to looſen it, and lay it ſo hol- 
low and ſmooth, as in right it ſhould be. 
F 2 Toy ch- 
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Touching the weeds which are moſt ſubjec to this ſoyl, they 
are Thiſtles, and young Brakes, or Ferns, which will grow up 
within the Corn, which, before they riſe ſo high as the Corn, and 
even as it were at the firſt appearing, you mult with your wood. 
den Nippers pull up. by the roots, and after take up and lay in 
ſome convenient pace where they may wither and rot, and fg 
turn to good manure, 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Plowing, Tilling, Ordering, and Enriching of all barres 
Sards which are laden and over-ruu with Twitch, 
or Wild Bryar, 


Avins written ſufficiently of this hard and barren, waſt, 

wild, ſandy ground, which is over-run with Braken, Fern, 
Heath, and ſuch like. I will now proceed, and unto it joyn another 
ſand which is much more barren, and that is the ſand that brin- 
geth forth nothing but wild Twitch, Bryars, Thorn-buſh, and 
fach like under-growth, of young miſliking wood, which never 
would riſe or come to profit, the bitter cold drineſs of the earth 
wherein it groweth, and the ſharp ſtorms to which the clime 
is continually ſubje&t both day and night, blaſting it in ſuch 
manner;that nothing appeareth but ſtarved, withered, and utter- 
ly unprofitable burthens, good for nothing but the fire, and 
that in a very {imple ſort. Such grounds if you be Maſter 
ot, and would reduce it to profit and fruitfulneſs, you ſhall 
firſt with hooks, or axes, cut up the upper growth thereof, that 
is,the buſhes, young Trees, and ſuch like ; then you ſhall alſoftub 
up the Roots, not leaving any part of them behind in the earth, 
carrying away both home to your houſe to be imployed ei- 


. ther for fuel, or the mending of the hedges, or ſuch like, as you 


ſhall have occation ; this done, you ſhall take a pair of ſtrong 
iron harrowes, and with them you ſhall harrow over all the 
earth, tearing up all the Twitch, Bryars, and rough graſs ſo 
by the roots, that not any par: but the bare earth may be ſeen; 
and when your harrows are cloyed, you ſhall unlade them 1n 


ſeverall places of the groand, layins all ſuch rubbiſh of weeds, | 


and other (tuff which tne harrowes ſhall cather up in 4a _ 
roun 
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roand hill, cloſe up together, that they may ſweat, wither and 
dry ; then ſpreading them abroad, and mixing them well with 
dry ftraw, bura them all over the ground, leaving no part of 
the weeds or graſs unconſumed ; then, without beating in of the 
aſhes, you ſhall preſently plow the ground all over very clean 
as may be, layins the furrows as cloſe as yo'1 can one to another, 
and leaving no earth untoucht or untorn up with the plough ; 
which done, you ſhall immediately hack it into ſmall pieces, 
and as you hack it, you ſhall have idle boyes to $0 by the hack- 
ers, to gather away all the roots which they ſhall looſen or 
break from the mould, and layins them on heaps in the wortt 

part of the ground, they ſhall there burn them, & ſpread the aſhes 
thereon ; after your ground is thus harrowed, plowed and hackt, 
you ſhall then muck it, as was formerly ſhewed in the lixt. 
__ then ſhall you ſand it, lime it, and manure it as before- 

aid, 


Now of Manures, which are moſt proper for this ſoyle, you Marure, 
ſhall underſtand, that either Ox, or Horſe manurezrotten ſtraw, : 


or the ſcouring of Yards is very good, provided that with a- 
ny of theſe manures, or all theſe manures, you mix the broad- 
leaved weeds, and other green weeds, which do grow in Ditches, 
Brooks, Ponds, or Lakes, under Willow-trees, which with an 
iron Rake, Dras, or ſuch like inſtrument, you may ealily draw 
upon the banks, and ſo carry it to your Land, and there mingle 
it with the other manure, and ſo let it rot in the ground ; this 
manure thus mixed is of all other moſt excellent for this ſoyle, 
both by the experience of the Antients who have left it unto me- 
mory, as alſo by daily pratiſe now uſed in ſundry parts of this 
Kingdome, as well becauſe of the temperate coolneſs thereof , 
which in a kindly manner aſlwages the lime and ſand, as alſo 
through moyſture, which diſtilling through thoſe warm ſoyles 


doth quicken the cold ſtarved earth, and giveth a wonderful en- - 


creaſe to the ſeed, that ſhall be thrown into the ſame. 


After your ground is thus ſufficiently dreft with theſe ſoyles Harrowing, 
and manures, you ſhall then plow it again the ſecond time , and other la» 
which would be after M:chae/mas ; afcer the plowins you ſhall 95%, 


then hack it again, and be ſure to mix the earth and the manures 


very well together , then you ſhall break it in gentle manner 
with 
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Book 11, 
with your Harrows, and then fowit; which done, you ſhall 
harrow it much more painfully, and not leaving any clots or 
hard earth untroken that the Harrow can pull in pieces : as 
toachins the ſeed, which is fittelt for this earth, it is the ſame 
that is ſpoken of in the-next foregoing Chapter : as namely, the 
beſt Rye, or the beſt Maſlin, which is Rye and Wheat equally 
mixt to5echer, or it there be two parts Rye, and but one Wheat, 
the ſeed will be ſo much the more certain and ſure holding , 
aitd this ſeed you may ſow on this ground three years toge- 
ther, then Barley, then Oats, and ſo forth, as is formerly writ of 
the grounds foregoing, After your ground is ſown and har- 
rowed, you ſhall then clot it, fleight ir, and ſmooth it as you 
did the other ground before; and then laſtly with your back 
Harrows ( thatis, with a pair of harrows, the teeth turned up- 
ward from the ground, and the back of the harrow next unto 
the ground ) you ſhall run over all the ground, and gather from 
the ſame all the looſe Graſs, Twich, or other weeds that ſhall 
ay wayes be raiſed vp, and the ſame ſo gathered you ſhall lay 
at che lands end in heaps, either to rot for manure, or elſe at the 
time of the year to be burnt for aſhes, and ſprinkled on the earth 
the next ſeed year. 

Laſtly, touching the weedins of this ſoyl, you ſhall under- 
Fand the weeds which are moſt incident thereunto, are all the 
f2me you firft went about to deſtroy ; as namely, Twitch, rough 


Grounds 0 


bottles,and Gyplie flowers ; therefore you ſhall have a great care 
at the firſt appeararce of the Corn, to ſee what weeds ariſe 
with it, ( for theſe weeds are ever fully as haſty as the Corn)and 
as ſoon as you ſee them appear, both your ſelf and your people 
with your hand ſhall pull them up by the roots, and ſo weed 
your land as you would weed a Garden, or Woad ground, Now, 
if at this fixſt weeding ( which will be at the latter Spring, 
commonly called M1chae/mas, or the Winter ſpring, ) you hap- 
pen to omit and let ſome weeds paſs your hands unpulled up 
( which very well may chance in ſo great a work ) you ſhall 
then the Spring next following ( ſeeing them as high, or perad- 
renture hicher than the Corn ) with your wooden nippers pull 
them up by the roots from the ground, and ſo caſt them away. 

As 
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As touchins the cutting them up clole by che ground wich ordi- 
nary weed-hooks, 1 do in no ſort allow it ; for thele kind of weed; 
are ſo apt to grow, and alſo ſo ſwift in growth, tharif you cut 
them never ſo clole in the Spring,yet they will again over-mo:1:2t 
the Corn before Harveit, and'by reaſon of their greatneſs, t513h- 
neſs, and much hardneſs, choak ad {lay m1 Þ: Cora that ſhall 
orow about them; aid theretore by all means you ſhall pall cteſe 
weeds up by the roots whilit they are tender ( if poſſible yo. ca) 
or otherwiſe i their ftrongelt growth, (ith their ſufferance bree- 
deth great lofs and deftraction, 


CHAP.IX. 
Of their Plewing, Tilling, Ordering, and Emriching of all b:rrea 
Sands, which are over-run with Moors, or moriſh ſtinking 


long Grafs. 


Nets theſe foregoing barren Sands, of which I have alrea- 

dy written, I will laſtly joyn this laſt barren ſand, being of 
all earths, whether Clay or Sand, the moft barren. And that ts 
that filthy, black, mooriſk Sand which beareth nothing but (tin- 
king putrified Grafs or Moſs, or Moſs and Graſs mixed together, 
to which not any-beaſt or cattel, how coorfly or hardly bred ſoe- 
ver,will at any time lay their mouths ; and this kind of ground al- 
{ois very much ſubject to marſhes and quagmires, of which that 
which is covered with Moſs, or Graſs, is the worſt , aud that 
which is tufted above with Ruſhes, the belt, and ſooneſt reduced 
unto goodneſs ; in brief, all rheſe kind of grounds generally 
are extremely moyft and cold, 'the ſuperabundance whereot 
: the occaſion of the infinite rility and barrenneſs of the 
ame, 

And therefore he that is Maſter of ſuch unprofitable Earth, 
and would have it brought to ſome profit or goodneſs , ſhall 
it conſider the ſituation of the -ground, as vvhe:her it lye 
high or lovv ; for ſome of theſe mariſh grounds lye lovv in tie 
Valleys, ſome on the lides of hiils, and ſome on the tops of 

ountains : then, whether the much mo'{taeſs thereof be ted 
by River, Lake, or Sprins, whoſe veines not having currant 
pallage through, or upon the earth, ſpreads lookingly over all 
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the face thereof, and ſo rotting the mould with too much wet, 
makes it not only unpaſtable, but alſo utterly unprofitable for 
any good burthen. 

Now if you find that this mariſh Earth lye in the bottom 
ef low valleys, as it were garded about with hills, or higher 
grounds, ſo that belide> the feeding of certain Springs, Lakes, or 
Rivers, every ſhowr of rain or falling of water from higher 
Srounds bringeth to theſe an extraordinary moiſture to main- 
tain the rottenneſs, in this caſe this ground is paſt cure for graſs 
or Corn, and woald only be converted, and made into a tiſh- 


pond, for the breeding and feeding of Fiſh, being a thins no- 


leſs profitable to the Husbandman tor keeping his houſe, and 
firaiſhing the markets than the beſt Cornlands he hath;and there- 
fore whea he maketh any ſuch pond, he ſhall firit raiſe up the 
head thereof in the narrowelt part of the ground, and this head, 
by driving in of ſtakes, and piles of tough and hard wood, as 
Elme, Oak, and ſach like, and by rammins in of the earth hard 
between them, and ſaddins the ſame ſo faſt that the mould can 
by no means be worn down, or undermined with the water, he 
ſhall brins it to as firm earth as is poſſble, and in the midlt of 
this head he ſhall place aſluce or flood-gate made of ſound and 
clean Oak timber , and plancks, through which at any time to 
drain the poiid when occai;on ſhall ſerve ; and this done, you 
ſhall disse the pond of ſuch depth, as the earth conveniently 
will tear, and caſting the earth upon either (ide, . you ſhall make 
the banks as large and ſtrong as the ground requireth ; rhen it 
any ſpring which did before feed the earth be left out of the 
compaſs of the pond { becaxſe it lyeth too high to be brought 
in) then ſhall yoa by drawing gutters or draines from the ſprivg 
down to the pond, brins all the water of the ſprings into the pond, 
and fo continually feed it with freſh and ſweet water. Then ito- 
ring it with fiſh of belt efteem, as Carp, Tench, Beam, Pearch, 
and ſuch like, and keepins ir from weeds, filth and vermine, there 
is 210 doubt of the daily profit. 

But if this mariſhand low gronnd, though it lye low, and have 
many ſprings falling upo2 it, yet it lyeth not fo extreame low 
2:7 that there 15 fome River or cry Ditches borderins upon 
it, which lye in alittle lower deſcent, ſo that except in cate ol 
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nundation the river and. ditches are free from the moiſture 
of this ground , but where there 1s-any over-flowing, of waters,. 
there this marſh ground maſt needs be drowned; in-this, caſe, 
this ground can hardly be madefor Corn.,. becauſeevyery over- - -,, 
flow putteth the Grain in danger ,.. yet may it be well conver-; _-;; 
ted to excellent'pafliire'or meadow”, by.finding ont the heags of - 
the Springs, and by opening and cleanling them, and then draw- 
ins from thoſe clenſed heads, narrow drains or furrows, through 
which the waters may.pafs to the neighbours ditches, andſo be 
conveyed down to' the low Rivers': leaving allthe relt of the | 
ground fiey \and ſiiffeting 16 moiſtures to paſs, but-what goeth _; 
throngh 'theſe” ſmall "deep Channels ; then as: ſoon.as Summer 
commeth, and the ground. begins to harden, 1f_.you ſee any of 
the water ſtand in any part of the ground, you-.ſhall forthwith 
mend the drain, , and helpthe water to paſs away ; which done , 
( as the ground: bardnerhr) you ſhall with. backs and ſpades lay 
the ſwarth ſmooth and, ptain', . and as;early in the year, as you 
can conveniently', you ſhall ſow upon the ground good ſtore of 
Hay-ſeeds, and if alſo you do manure it with the rotten ſladdles 
or bottoms of hay-ſtacks , it will be much the better, and chis 
Raddfe you ſhall not ſpread very thick , but rather of a reaſona- 
ble thinneſs z 'that'it may the ſooner rot and conſyme upon the 
ſame. T 59857 * Jud 1:0" <4 d TY FS TM YE Ie $09 p : 


But if this marſh and filchy ground do'not lye ſo.low FP theſe Drainins « 
lo valleys, but rather againſt the tops of hills ;. you ſhall then, wer grounds, 


firſt operithe heads of al the ſprings you can find ,. and by ſeve- 
ral drains or {{uces, draw all the water into one drain,.,: and 
ſocarry it' away into ſame neighbouring ditch.and. valley,; and 
theſe drains' you ſhall make of a 850d depth, as at leaſt qo foot, 
or 2 foot anda half, or more, if need require, and then croſs-wiſe ' 
every way overthwart the ground , you ſhall draw more ſhallow 
furrows, all which ſhall fall into the former deep drains , and 
ſomake the ground« as conſtant,” and 'firtn as may be : then ha- 
ving an intent to imploy it for corn,,,. you ſhall bring your Plow | 
nto the ground, being a very Rrons 'one, and not much diffe- 
rizs in Timber-work, or Irons from that which turneth up the 
Clay-Srounds , and laying before the Plow long waddes, or rouls 
of the ttraw of Lupins, Peaſe, or elſe Fetches , ( but Lupins is 
G the 
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beit ) you' ſtiall tarq the Dro heearth witli the plow © 


on. tlie wades,-and. ſo cover or bury them in.the mould, and 
thus do unto every furrow, or at leaſt unto. moſt of the fyrrows 
you-thirntip, "arid ſolet it lye a littletime to.rot, as byih 
of a fortnight of three weeks, in hich ſpe 
ceive h6t rain and moiſtute' enough to. rot; the 
merly'buried," you ſhall thed by topping the drains, -a 
the Springs'over-flow, gently waſh the ground al.over ard no 


more;&-then preſently drain it again ; which done, as ſoon as the 


, 


earth is dry, you ſhall hach it, and brake it into ſmall pieces, and 


then you ſhall alſo ſand it, lime it, and Manure 4t.;. 


And hftly, you ſhall Marl it; but if no.ſalt ſan be tobe had, 
then inſtead'of it you ſhall chalk it, yet of all the reſt you ſhall 


take the leaſt part of chalk. - | | 

This done, about the latrer end of F#/y you ſhall plow up the 
ground again with ſomewhat a better and deeper ſlitch than 
you did before, that if' any of the ſtraw be unrotted,.or uncon= 
ſumed , it nay again be raiſed up with the new moylt earth, and 
ſo made'to waſt 'more ſpeedily; and if at this ſecond carry- 
ing yon'do ſee any great had clots to riſe, then with your hacks 
you ſhall break thoſe hard clots in pieces, laying the Land clean 


without clots; weeds, or any other annoyance, and ſo let it reſt : : 


rill Otober, at which time you (hall plough it over again, hack it, 
harrow it, and then ſow it with the beſt Seed-wheat ; for this ſoyl 
thus dreſt and manured, albeit it be of all other the moſt bar- 
ren, yet by reaſonof this moyfture, which at pleaſure may be 
put to it, or taken from it, and by the mixture of theſe comfor- 
table ſoyles and compoſts, it is made as good and fruithy as 
any earth whatſoever, and will bear Wheat abundaptly for the 


ſpace of three years together, then £opd Barley ;the fourth 
e) a 


year, with a litthe help of a Sheep-fald, or Sheeps manure: 
then Rye the fift year ; Oats the {1xth, the ſeventh and eighth 
years; ſmall Peaſe the ninth year ; good meadow or paſture three 


years following, and then to be new dreſt again,. as before-' | 


faid- © I en 
Now as ſoon as your Seed-Wheat is ſown, you ſhall then 
harrow the ground again, and be ſure to cover the Wheat both 


\. 


x0 the ſpace. .. 
CE, if, the ground re- | 
ot; the ſtraw thus far--, ; 
71 Form Making 
at, 
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deep and cloſe ; as for the clots, which ſhall ariſe fromthis foyl, - 


—_— 
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irſhall not marrer'whether'you break them of no, for by fEaton, 

- of thei moyſture, they will be plyant'and 'eafie for the Wheat 

-. to paſs through; fo that you ſhall not care how rough your 

- landlye, 'foitlye clean, andttie Corn well. covered ; but for all 

- other ſeeds, you ſhall break the clots to duſt, and lay the land as * 
men Yo Goo Cer 

Now for the weeding of this foy!, you will not be much tro1- weeding, 

bled therewith; becauſe this ground naturally of its own accord 
putteth forth: no weeds, more thanthoſe which are ingendred 

. by the new made frairfulnefs thereof, aid thoſe weeds hc 


* moſt part area kitid of ſmall ſedge, or hollow reed ; any of which 
. if yoa ſee appear, or with legal] other.kind of weed, you ſhall 
- atthe firſt appearahce, eithet pull chetup by che roots with your 
—_— Tippers, or elſe cut them cloſe by the groand with your 
WCEed-NOOKS, ; ny 


CET ve CS | Dig, P 
A peneral way for the enrighing of any poor arable ground, 
w 'erther Clay or Fav, with leſs charge thas 

=Y 1 INN: cuts, 


| 1 the former” demonſtrations and inſtruRiqns which I have ty 
-T thewed thee, appear neither too difficulty or-too coſtly (for 
"now 1 ſheak ro thee pſainzlitnple,ppor Husbandman)ang yer thou 
art. alter. of none; but barfen earth, then thou ſhalt. by thine 
own indiiſtry, or the induſlfy of thy Chuldren, Servants, and ſuch g,,,, 
like , or. by contracting with Taylors, Botchers, . or any, pqor wollen clexh. 
people tliat will deſerve a penny, gather vp,.get or buy all the 
rags, fhreds, old baſe pieces'of woollen cleth.w at Dever, Which 
are onely caſt, and of, or nothing but the Dung-hill, | and. of... 

pals but x lackfull of a ack and 4 balf 


theſe thou cabſt compa 
it is ſufficient for the dreſſing ofan acre of arable 
ſhreds & rags ( corn ſmall.) or hackt and beye, 
or bits, thou. ſhalt thinly preagorer the land 
time, then comming to fdllow, plough them.allinto.the, ground, 
& be ſure to cover them,then give your [a the e& ofis andors, 
as ſtirring, ſoyling; ridging, &c. in their due ſeafons,and afrer an 
husbandly manrer : then when you come to ſow it, you ſhall _ 

QC 2 | the 


into {mall pieces 
efore, fallowipg 
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rv which commeth from ITY , or 69s 


ern which Cow-dung ha eped, and 
 eobrbin bay MIN lteep your ſeedggrn ; thay, is is, lays if it, be 
WARE | © bacley, you al Ree it forthe ſpace of t irty (ix hours,or there- 
my | - abouts; if it. be. Wheat,but eighteen hours; aud if jt bePeaſe,but 
Is Ocany pulſe, twelve tours; for Rye,or Qatsanotar all: za the ſeed clus Reep- 
| ed; you ſhall fowfic cording 4 good Hus andry and qhere is 
Uh . Ag doubt, of  wondert ll incxeaſt 
_— Ev. ' There be Kg OG ox tg "Wea corn, " andRiceping tin 
' y go9d ſtore of Colw- dung) and water," ſtir altogether for an hour 
Ri Nb1 100 & inthe morning, "and 4 Y. ' bour” at night, and then being ſetled, 
$3808 0 | the, Ae et "3 ſeed and oiget and the. next mor- 
10986 NF OWE is Fr wo the Ns oth ger: on the land, being 
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| 
''* Nowif Ye egg be arenas done, or that you want 
| dung, if then you take ordinary water, and therein ſteep your 
ſeed, it is good alſo, and | eſpecially, for 7 and is approved by 
| Cail $ rience. _ 
£110 878 | Pro gle thigh 1/k6ar tiepoor” man kay. >" that hereis 
I I Horn. © but one ac MB nd that is'a mal proportion ; .to this I an- 
FE BT _ if rhou beeſt able bit (6 dreſs one acre with theſe wollen 
i 2g: ». thou ſhalt then ſearch amou ghe TOPRerE Tanners, 
| $5» rh-makeys , and f ich tike, ae ver all walt ſhavings 
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as you d rags, then plow them 
NI infafter the Gmeminner, 'f6 bedeb 7 ground, fo ſow, and in the 
[} £ ems, the feed, aid d queſtionleſs the inczeaſe will be 
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W!, you ſhall e&r/allthe hoof you Cann, either.of Ox, Cow; or Bull, 

18 if + Ox, 'Sh# ahi Peer; Goats, Or any thins that cheweth 
Vi *t iis 62d, By indeed;”IFriot Or this uſe, are e otherwiſe ut- 
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your land at fallowing time, then plow them in, as aforeſaid, and 
: doin all points as with the other manures already recited, and fo 
ſeep your ſeed, and there camnot bea greater inricher of arable 
ground whatſoever. | 

Now if all theſe will not yet compoſt your land , you ſhall 
then ſee what ſope-aſhes you can ger, or buy, for of all manures 
there is none more excellent , for. beſides, it giveth an exceeding 
frensth and.fatneſs to the Land; it alſo killeth all manner of 
- weeds, great and ſmall, as Broom, Gorſe, Whinnes, and the like, 
and it killeth all manner of Worms, & venemous creeping things; 


it is excellent for Woad, and the ground renewed yearly,therewith Of Woad. 


may be ſown'continually : Thele ſope-aſhes mult be laid on the 
Land after fallowins, and then ſtirred in ; two load thereof will 
ſerve. to dreſs an acre: when it is fit for ſeed, the ſeed muſt be 
ſtzepz as aforeſaid, and then ſown , andthe increaſe will quit the 
charge manifold. Theſe ſope-aſhes are alſo excellent good for 
Hemp, and Flax , being thinly ſown apon the Land, after it is 
plowed, and immediately before the Seed be ſown : but if you 
have more Land to dreſs, then you muſt make uſe of your own 
ordinary manure , as is. Ox-dung, Horſe-dung, and the like, 
Which that you may make richer and ſtronger than otherwiſe of 
is own nature it would be, you ſhall cauſe continually to be 
thrown upon it,. all your powdred beef broth, and all other ſalt 
broths or brines 5. which ſhall grow or breed in your kouſe; 
alſo a! manner of ſoap ſudds, or other ſudds, and waſhings, 
waich ſhall proceed from the Laundery , and this will ſo 
ſtrengthen and enrich your manure , that every load hall be 
worth five of that which wanteth this help. There be divers 
tier manures, which do wonderfully enrich and fatten all 


manner of barren grounds , as namely, the hair of beatts hides, The hairs of 
( which for the moſt part > Tanners and Glovers do caſt away ) beaſts hides, 


this thinly ſpread on the Land, and plowed in, brings every 


year a fruitfull crop. Again , if Braken, or Fern be layed a foot Of braken. 


taick upon the earch , and then a layer of earth upon ir, then a- 
no:her layer of braken, and a layer of earth upon it, then a- 
nother layer of braken, and another layer of earth, and ſo lay- 
er upon layer, till the heap be as bigg as you intend it, and ſo 
leit to rot all the Winter following, | there cannot be a better 


yorrſhall cut and hew into ſmall pieces , and ſcatter thick upon 


Ma® 
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'; earch will fo, ret.che brakei,' and the braken fo. 
- earth; - thar: they -will become both: ane rich Tab 


' to manure, that the only way is, to mix xt wit 


manvre for any arable ground , for You ſhall underſfand, thatthe 
oak intgthe 
ace. And 


| herein- you ſhall note , "that whenfoever you would have ay 


ſubfance ( of what condition ſoever ) quickly to rot,, and tun 
earth, and. that 


: 


will in ſhort ſpace bring it to rottenneſs, Now this brakenanl 
earth thus rotted you ſhall lay upon your land as you.do you 


" ordinary dung of Catre!, *and then ſow your ſeed being ſteepty 


aforeſaid. | | 

Next, your Malt-duſt, which is the ſprout, come, ſmy- 
tham, and their excrements of the Malt, as an excellent manure 
for arable land, allowing three quarters thereof for an acre,,anl 
Roy it upon the land after it 'is' plowed, and ready to be 

own. 

There is another manure which albeit it is not plentifull every 
where, yer in ſome places it is, and not inferior to any manure 
before ſpoken of, and that is your rotten Pilchers, after the ojlis 
taken from them, & the carcafles calt to the dunghill, this laid n 
the land, and plowed in, bringeth Cotn'in great abundance; and 
no leſs' doth the carcafles, and garbage of all kind of fiſh what 
ſoever, eſpecially of ſea-fiſh. EE es 

Laſtly, the blood entralls,and offall of any beaſt,is an excellent 


-manre of any kind of grain, plant, or tree, but. eſpeciallyfor 


tae Vine, for to it there is no nouriſhment of greater force or &- 
ficacy : alſo, if this blood be tempered with lime, it is exceeding 
comfortable for grain, and deſtroyeth worms, and other creeping 
t111n 35, which hurt Corn, only it muſt not be. applyed preſently, 
bur ſuffered for a little time to rot, leſt the too much heat there- 
of mi ht ſcorch and do hurt to the root of the Corn : . this ms» 
nure is to be laid on the earth when you ſow it, and ſow the ſeed, 
and it harrowed or plowed in together; which done, afrer theor- 
der of good workmanſhip, there isno doubt of the encreaſe, 
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2 Ewicht CHAP 11. | 
How to Enrich for Corn, any barrex, rough,w0oddy ground 


F you have #ny barren wooddy ground,  which..is newly ftub- 02 
bed up, and' that you would convert it to arable, you ſhall 
en take a great quantity of the underwood, or wortt bruſh 
9d which was cut from the ſame, and in the molt convenieat 
xem the fleld, as inthe midtt, or near thereabout, you ſhall 
ne'it into a broad hollow pile, and then cover it al! over 
ih grear ſodds of earth; which done, ſet fire on it, and leave no 
ereof ( either wood or earth ) unburat, then take thoſe 

bs and ſpread them all over the field, fo far forth as you Wood aſtes, 
un to plough np, 'then' with a good ftrong ploagh. fallow» the 

und as deep' as you can, and fo let it reſt till.ir be almoſt: 
(g;then'takeeither Fern, Stubble,Straw, Heath, Furrs,Sedse, 
altalks, or ary ether waſt growth, take I ſay, either any one, Aſhes of Ferr, 
ore of theſe, or altogether, as you ſtand pofleft of them, and Straw, &c. 
mthem to aſhes, and therewith cover your land the ſecond 

g, and then in ſummer ftirr it within a Month, after ſoyl 

then at the beginning of Ofteber, or alittle before, - plough it 
in, and ſow'it with Rye the firſt crop, and you ſhall ſee the 

aſe will be very plentifull ; the next year you may ſow it- 

b Wheat, the third year with Barley, the fourth Fear with 
ale, Lupins, Fetches, or any other pulſe, and then begin with 

Ratapain ; for it is credibly ſaid, that this manner of dredſing - 

le barren,' wooddy grounds, ſhall maintain and keep-the earth 
ſod heart , and ſtrength in the worſt places, for the ſpace of 

t Yeats, in that which is in any thing reaſonable for the ſpace 

layears, and where there is any ſmall touch of fertility, for 

ſace of fixteen years; of which there are daily experiences in 

®%*abour the forreſt of Arden, and ſome with us here in Exg- 

1 many woody places. - 
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CHAP. XII. 
The manner of reducing and bringing mto their firſt perfeftion all 
ſorts of ground, which have been over-flowed, or hocled by 
ſalt-water, or the Sea-breach, ether arable or paſtnre, + 
as alſs the enriching, or bettering of the ſame. | 


T *Here is nothing more hard or difficult.in all the art of hys. 
bandry , thea this point of which, I am now to intreat, as 
namely , the reducing and bringing unto their firlt perfeRion all 
ſorts of grounds, which have been ever-flowed.,, or elſe ſpoiled 
by the Sea-breach, and bringing in of too great abundance of 


ſalt-water, which to ſome men of little experience, and free fron 


thoſe dangerous troubles , may appear a matter very ſleight,and 
the wound moſt ealie and curable ; and the rather , becauſe in all 


_ my former relations, and demonſtrations , touchirig the bettering 
ot every ſeveral ſort of ground, 1 do apply, as ane. of my chieſet | 


ingredients, or ſimples, by which to cure Barrepneſs, - Salt-ſand, 


- ſalr-weeds, ſalt-water, ſalt-brine, Aſhes, Lime, Chalk, and many 
other things of ſalt nature, as indeed all the manures and marles, 
whatſoever, muſt either have a faſt quality in them, , or. they, 
cannot produce fruitfulneſs, ſo that to.argue ſimply from natus:/ 
s,. and increaſes. 


ral reaſon ; If' ſalt be the occaſionof fruitful: 
then there cannot be. much hurt done by theſe over-flowes of 
the ſalt-water , that it ſhould rather add a fattening and 


enriching to the ground , then any way,to impoveriſh it, and. 

| 5 ience, ( which - 
ews us the contraty ,. and there is nothing - 
more noiſome andpeſtiſent to the'earth , then the ſuper-abun--- 


make it incapable of | pa or burthen.* But ex 
is the beſt Miſtrifs ) f 


dance, and too great exceſs of faltneſs ; for according to our old 


Proverb, of emne nimmnm , that too much of every thing is Vitt- 


{trongelt 


ous, as we ſee in the ſtate of man's body that.your | 


poyſons, as Anti, or Sr1l:um, Cologuintida, Ruberh, and the; 


like, taken in a moderate meaſure, are moſt healthfall, and expell 
thoſe malignant qualities which offend the body , and occa- 
ſion ſickneſs ; but taken in the leaſt exceſs that can be deviſed, 
they then ( out of their vitious and naughty qualities ) do ſud- 
cenly and vioiently deltroy all health z and brins w_ = 
00y 
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Book-11. Reducing Grounds to perfedtion. 


"- 


body inevitable cat and mortality ; To is it with this marter 
of ſalt, and the body of the earth ; for as by the moderate diftri- 
buting thereof, it.correcterh all barren qualities, diſperſeth cold, 
and naughty vapours , and yieldeth a kind of fatneſs and fruit- 
fulneſs, whereby the Seed is made more apt to ſprout , and the 
ground more ſtrong or able to cheriſh the ſame, till it come co 
perfe&ion, through the ſharp, warm , and diſperſing quality 
thereof; ſo being beſtowed in too great abundance and exceſs, 
whereby the earth is ſurfeired , and as it were overcome, and 
drowned up with too much iof this natural goodneſs, and 
helpfull quality , then all his proper vertues turn to egregious 
vices, as his wholſome ſharpneſs to a fretting , gnawing, and 
deſtroying greedineſs , his comfortable warmneſs to a conſu- 
ming and waſting fierineſs, and his gentleneſs in diſperſing to an 
infectious and venemous pollution , by the joynt qualities of all 

which together , the ground is made neither fit to receive any 

thing from the hand of the Husbandman , nor yet to produce 

or bring forth-any of it ſelf, becauſe every good quality is abuſed 

or expelled, and _— but unnaturalneſs , and ſterility left , 

which like a Serpent lodgeth in the ground , and will ſuffer no 

good thing to have ſociety with it - And theſe are the eFeRs and 

miſchiefs which are occaſioned by thefe Sea-breaches , or inun- 

dations of the ſalt-water. 


——C 
* 


The abuſe of 
ſalr in excels. 


It is certain , that although in the ſalt marſhes, where the Sea of (vt mode. 
commeth in at certain times , and onely waſheth or ſprinkleth ratcly uſed. 


the ground all oyer, an fo departeth , there is neither want of 
oraſs, nor. yet complaint of any evill quality in the graſs ; yet 
itis moſt certain, that no overflow of {alt-water , how lictle or 


moderate ſoever , can be truly ſaid to be wholſome for any kind yy, overflow 
of graſs ground whatſoever ; for graſs is compounded of an in- of falt water 
finite world of plants and fimples, and mott of them of ſeve- good for grals 


ral natures and qualities , ſo that if itgive nouriſhment to one, 
yet it may deſtroy ten ; neither do I find ir by any of the An- 
cients, ſimply and properly applied unto the graſs grounds, but 
firſt unto the arable , in which having ſpent its primary , or firſt 


frength _ the ſeed, ( which is a great and greedy devourer,or 
0 


eater up of the (trength , and fatneſs of the earth ) it then pre- 
pares , and makes the Froung, More able and fit to bring 
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farth graſs, and that of the beſt and fineſt kind : for although the 


Maſters of the Salt-marſhes find a ſingular and rare prof 


in thoſe grounds for the feeding, breeding fattingy -and ſuftain- 


ing of their great Flocks of Sheep; ' whick: upon 'theſe alt 


grounds, they ſay will never rot or [taper by that univerſal dif 


eaſe, yet muſt they not impute it to the great quantity, goodneſs 
or any growth in the graſs, but to the'falt which they lick up 


in the graſs, aud to the ſalt quality of the graſs, which is nor | 
' enely an Antidote or preſervative agair that noyfome aud 
peſtilent mortality , 'but alſo-a delightfull aiid pleafant food 
wherein thoſe Cattell take more contentment then in any 0-, 


ther thing whatſoever ; ſo that I muſt neceſſarily rett upon this 
co.clulion, that as but moderate waſhing and overflowing ot 
Salt-waters are no certain or patcicular great helps unto grals 
grounds, efpecially if they be applyed thereuuto, and to that pur- 
poſe (tmply at the firſt, withour any other preparative or wor- 
king by a former means, 8s by tillage, digging, delving, or the 
like ; ſo the exceeding great inundation or Sea-vreaches which 


-lye long ſoaking and ſinking into the earth, muſt reeds bea_ 


certain infallible, and almoſt incirable cauſe of barrenrel, 
eating, ſpoyling , and conſu:ing the very roots of all man- 
ner- of plants, trees, and growths, by which the ground 1s 
made utterly incapable of generation or bringing forth : and 
therefore where theſe great inundations or over-flowings cate 
not be Either prevented or avoyded, but as the ſeaſons of the 


year they do and mult hold their courſes, there I would not 


wiſh any man to beſtow either his labour or his coſt , for it 
loſs of time, and loſs of ſubſtance : but where it is to be prevented 
or avoided by induſtry, or that thoſe over-flowing or 
breaches come and happen by caſualty or change,as either by tht 
unnaturalneſs and ſuperabundance of tydes being driven inby 
the violence and impretuouſneſs of outragious winds, or by 4" 
neglec or breach in the Sea-wall, or other miſhaps of rhe like 
nature, which hapneth ſometimes ſcarce once in an agey at the 
moſtnot above once or twice in many years ; in theſe caſes there 
is moſt certain remedy, and the groand fo ſpoyled and waſted 
may by art and induſtry be again redaced and brought to the 


former perfetion and g 53 Nay, many times aim __ 
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freed from. many faults and ſterile qualities , to which-it was ei- 
ther naturally addied , or elſe by chance and accident grew, 
thereunto,. by continuall wearing and imployment without reſt 
ar refreſhins, bythe artificiall meanes of wholſome manures, or 
other ftrengthnings which ought to be applyed before thoſe 
faults grow 1n extremities. | 

Now-ouchins the cure of theſe grounds which are thus worn The manner 
out, lecayed, and made barren by theſe inundations of Salt- &f the cure, 
mater, the owner thereof is firſt to draw into his conlideration , 
that 4s the maligaity and evill quality. of the earth is grown 
by too much fretting, gnawing, and waſting of the Salt, ſo it 
muſt be allayed and qualified by a quite contrary condition, 
which is freſhneſs : the contrary then to ſalt-water, muſt of ne- One contrary 
ceſſity be freſh water , ſo that you are to caſt about your judge- hclps anorher. 
ment, and by the view, lituation, and level of the ground(which 
for the moſt part can have bur little difhculty in it , becauſe 
theſe grounds upon which the Sea thus breaketh, maſt ever be 
the loweſt of all other , ſo that a true deſcent commins unto ity 
and a txae aſcent comming from it, there is no hardneſs to con- 
vey any water-courſe thereunto ) look how to bring a freſhneſs 
which may conquer and overcome this fatneſs, and that mult 
therefore be freſh water, which by channels, ditches, furrowes, The war; 
ſluces, and the like, you may bring from any freſh rivec, ſpring, wich freſh wa- 
pond, or other freſh water-courſe ( though removed ſome d1- ter. 
ſtance of miles from the place to which you would convey it ) 
to the very place to which you deſire to have it, and with this 
freſh waier . you ſhall waſh and gently drown over ſo much 
of +0::c ſpoyled ground as you ſhall be able reaſonably to deal 
.chall, in other colts and labour for that year ; and if you have 
plentifull ſtore of freſh water, then having ( as I ſaid ) drowned 
it over gently, about four inches, or half a foot deep, you ſhall How to _ 
{o ler it lie two or thredayes, then drain away that water by the fre 
the help of back ditches, or by ſluces made tor that purpoſe, * * 
which if the ſituation ef the ground deny you, and that there is 
no ſuch convenient conveyance , then you ſhall in the loweft 
part of the ground ( eircher joyning upon fome other ſpoyled 
ground, or upon the Sea-wall or bank) place a Coy , which may 
tither caft the water into the _ ground , orelſe over the "_ 
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fiitt, water z you ſhall, then, open ,yqur flaces of freſh wa- 


ter again , and drown your gronnd- over. the ſecond time, - 
and do-in all things as.yoy,.did before , and this according 


ro the plentifallneſs of your freſh water , © yo ſhall drown 
- your ground , or at: leaſt waſh it 'over' with freſh water 
twice a week, before the beginnins of the ſpring, and if 
the ſalt water have lain longs, or- be-but new departed, then 
yoa ſhall uſe-your freſh water, for ſome part'of the Spring 


Helps, if freſh Now ſome may obje& unto me here, (and it is a matter alto- 
water, be war= gether unlikely ) that in ſome of theſe places , where theſe Inun- 


ting. 


Waitther brac- 
kith water be 
wholſome, 


The firſt time k 


of plowing, and 
the obſervations 
therein, 


How to mix 
earth, 


datio:2s and breaches are , it.isimpoſſible either to find freſh wa. 
ter, and to bring freſh vater unto them , becauſe all the ſprings 
for many miles abour', being made naturally blackiſh, and the 
rivers by the infe&ion of the ſalt tides, having loſt the greateſt 

art of their ſweet freſhneſs ; the queſtion now reſteth , whe- 


ther theſe brackiſh waters are wholeſome for this purpoſe , Ior 


no ? To this I muſt needs anſwer , . that they cannot in any wiſe 
be good for theſe Tpoiled grounds , becauſe the earth naturally 
is of an attractive and drawing condition , ſucking and gathe- 
rings unto it ſelf any thing that is of a ſharp ſweet, or Tower taſt, 
ad eſpecially ſaltneſs, ſo that beings covered with thoſe 
brackiſh waters , it will draw from them onely their ſalt, ( of 
which it hath too'much already ) and no part of the freſhneſs 
which ſhould qualifie-and amend it :- therefore , if either your 
ground be thus (ituated , or your neceſſities thus unſupplied, it is 
better, that you rather forbear this labour of waſhing or drown- 
ins your earth, (though it be the firſt, the ſpeedielt and ſureſt cure 
of all other ) than by watering it with infinite and nonwholeſome 
waters , rather encreaſe the miſchief, than any way delay 


6 

Aﬀrer you have watered your ground , (.if it be a work 
potſible to be attained unto ) orotherwiſe _— z ( it being a 
thing not poſſible to be found ) you ſhall then abonct the latter 
end of March, plow up all the ground with a good deep ſtitch, 


turnins up a large furrow, 2d laying it into lands , raiſe 
them up as much as you can , and make them round, then look- 


ot 
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of what nature or temper the earth is, as whether it be find ſand, 
rough gravell, ftiffclay, or a,mixt earth, or any of theſe contra- 
rits together ; If it be a'fine fand, either white, red,or brown, it 
matters not whether , then you ſhall take any clay earth which 
is free from theſe ſalt waſhinss , being of a mean or ſmall tif. 
nefs, and likewiſe of as mean and little richneſs , which being 
digged out of ſome bank, pit, or other place where leaſt lots 
ist0 be had, 'you ſhall carry it in tumbrels or carriases to the 
new plowed ground, and there firſt lay it in heapes as you do 
manure , then after ſpread it all over the Land, and being dry, 
with clotting beetles break it as ſmall as you can poſſibly , for 
this hungry Clay beins of no rich and fat condition, will ſo 
ſuck and draw the ſalt into it, that it will take away much of 
the evill quality, and mixing his tough quality with the looſe 
condition of the ſand, they will both together become apt for 
fruitfulneſs and generation. 


If the ſpoyled ground be a rough hard gravelly earth, then you The mixture 
ſhall mix or ſpread upon it the belt and richeſt freſh Clay you # Gravcll, 


can get, or if there be any ſuch fruicfulneſs near about you, then 
with a good blew Marl, for that is the cooleſt and the freſheſt, 
and will the ſooneſt draw out the ſalt from the gravell, and give 
it a new nouriſhment, whereby any feed ſhall be fed and com- 
torted which is caſt into it. 


If the ſpoyled earth be of its own nature, a ſtiff and tough The mixture 
Clay , which is but ſeldome found ſo neer the Sea-ſhore , then of Clay. 


after the plowing you ſhal mix it, and cover it over with the freſh- 
eſt ard fineſt Sand that you can poſſibly get, for that will not on- 
ly ſeparate the Salt from the Clay, and take away the naturall 
toughnefs and ſtiffneſs of the ſame, which hindereth and ſuffo- 
cateth the tender ſpronts, ſo as they cannot ealily get out of the 
earch, but atſo by lending a gentle warmth, will aflwage the 
cold quality of the clay, and make it bring forth moſt abundant- 


Laſtly, if the ſame ſpoyled earth be of a mixed quality, then The mixture 
you ſhall look whether it be binding or loofening. It it be of mixt cartl, 


binding, then you ſhall mix or cover it with fine freſh ſand ; 
if looſening, then with a reaſonable rich and tough clay, for ſo- 
you ſhall bring it to an open and comfortable temper , making; 


it - 
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bear it ſelf through the ſame. 

When you Rave covered your lands with this mixture, you 
ſhall then plow it over again before Midſummer , turning the 
new laid earth unto the old earth, and as ſoon as that labour 
is. finiſhed, you ſhall then lade forth your manure or. compoſt 
unto it, in which you are to- have a great care what manure you 
elec for that purpoſe, for it is not the richeſt and fatreft manure 
as your Pigeons-dung, or Pullens-dung, Lime, Chalk or aſhes, 
your Horſe-duns, your ſhovelings upon high waies, your beaits 
hoofs, your horn ſhavings, your Hemp-weed, or any other weed 
which groweth near the ſeydge of the ſea , neither your Ox, 
or Cow-dung, though of all before named, that is the beſt, which 
doth the molt good upon theſe ſpoyled grounds, becauſe they 
have all in them a ſtrong quality of ſaltneſs or ſharpneſs, which 
will rather add then diminiſh the evill quality of the earth, 
but in ſtead of rheſe, you ſhall take the mud of dryed bottoms of 
Lakes, Ponds, and Ditches of freſh water;. and the moy(ture or 
wetter ſuch mud or bottoms are, the better it is, or ſtraw which 
is rotted by ſome freſh water-courſe,. rain, or the like : by no 
meanes that which is rotted by the urine or ftale of horſe or cat- 
tle,for that is the ſalteſt of all other , or you may take any weeds 
which you ſee grow in freſh Rivers, Ditches, Ponds, or Lakes, 
eſpecially thote which grow at the bottoms of Willow, Sal- 
low, or Ofier trees, or you may take the old raggs of wollen 
cloth, er any other manure which you know to be the wool- 
leſt or freſheſt, and with any of theſe, or all of thoſe together, 
you ſhall very plentifully cover your ground all over , and im- 
-wediately upon the covering or laying on, ſee you preſently 
plow it, land after{and, for to give it any long reſpit after it 
is ſpread, the Sun out of his attraRive and ſtrong naturall will 
exhale and draw out all the vertue from your manure, ' and ſo 
{poyl much of your labour. 

When you have thus manured it, and plowed it, you may 
then let it reſt till Michaelmas, at which time you may plow it 
the laſt time, and then fow it with-the ſtrongeſt th 
Wheat 


Reducing Grounds toperfeftion, | Book LI, 
"it able both to receive, cheriſh, and bring forth the ſeed ; which 


' before either too much wet, or too much dryneſs did ſtifle and 
bind up within the clots and mould; ſo-as it had no ſirength to 
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Wheat you have,of which the white Pollard is the belt ,8 there is 
-no queſtion but if it be ſafe from a ſecond inundation, your crop 
will both be plentifull & rich, and alſo acquit and pay largely for 
all your: former-charges. The ſecond year you need but onely 

plow-it as aforeſaid, and then ſow it with good Hemp-ſeed, 
and be aſſured you will have a brave crop ariſe thereof , then 


the third year you ſhall plow it as flat as'you can, till throwing The ſccond 


it down, and not raiſing it up atall, andthen ſow it with the yr owing FY 

beſt Oats you can get, according to the nature and ſtrensth and chird. if 4 

of your. Country, and be ſure to harrow it well, and to break wh 
ar 


every clot, and make the mould as fine as is pofſible, and the next 
year after your Oats, lay it for graſs, and dare be bold, it will 


bear reaſonable meadow ; yet would I not have you this year x ;ving the "4 | 
to preſerve it forthat purpoſe, but rather to graze it with Sheep carth ſox 
or Cattell, eſpecially Sheep, - of which I would have you lay on gr. 


s00d (tore; for it matters not how neer or cloſe to the ground 
they eat it; for the next year it will become to the fulneſs of 
perfetion, and be as profitable or more profitable ground than 
ever it was, and then you may apply or accomodare it for what 
uſe they pleaſe, either arable, Meadow, or for continuall gra- 
zing, 


And thus much touching the manner of reducing again, 'and Of grazing, 


bringing unto their firſt perfetion, all ſorts of grounds which 
have been over-flowed, or ſpoyled by Salr-water, or the Sea- 
breaches, whether it be arable or paſture ; as alſo the enriching 
or bettering of the ſame, 


CHAP. XIII. 
Antther-way to enrich barren Paſtures, or Meadows, withont the 
help of water, 


FF your barren Paſtares or Meadows be ſo ſeated , that there is 
no poſſible means of waſhing or drowning them with water, 
you are then only. to reſtore and ſtrengthen them by the efhca- 
cy of manure orſoyl, without any other help, and this ma 

divers wayes be done, as by thoſe manner of manurings, which 
I have formerly treated of. [But togoa better ,- and brtefer way 


$2 work , and more for the caſe. and capacity of the plain.Hus- - 
bandman, - 
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bandman , whenſoever you ſhall be poſlelt of theſe barren pa- 
Ruxes, it the barrenneſs proceed from ſand,or gravel, then ſome 
Husbands uſe to manure the patture over with the beſt clay 
they can get, firſt laying it in heaps, then ſpreadins it, and laſtly, 
with clotting beefles breaking it into as fine duſt as they can ger 
it, and this labour , they commonly perform as ſoon as they 
can after Harveſt,when the latter ſpring is eaten, and the earth is 
moſt barezbut if the barrenneſs proceed from an hungry,cold,and 
dry clay , then the manure is with the belt mooriſh black earth 
which they can get , or with any moiſt manure. whatſoever, e- 
ſpecially, and above the reit, when the ſoyl that is digged out of 
old ditches, ponds, or dried up Randing lakes , and this earth 
muſt be laid plentifully upon the ground in manure heaps , as 
aforeſaid, that is to.ſay.; firſt in great heaps , then after broken 
and diſperſed over, the whole ground, and laſtly, broken into 
ſmall duſt, and -mixed with the ſwarth of the ground , and this 
labour, as the other generally performed after the Harveſt, asa 
time of moſt convenience, and giving the earth a fit reſpit to 
ſuck in- the ſtrerigth and comfort of the. new earth, and allo ha- 
ving all the Winter after with his froſts , fnowes, and ſhowers, 
to mellow, ripen, and mix together one earth with the other : and 
doubtleſs this is a moſt exceeding good Husbandry , and not to 
be refeld or carpt againſt by any knowing or ſound judgement; 
onely it is not the moſt abſolute, or beſt of all ways whatſoever, 
but that others may.be found ſomewhat more near , and ſome- 
what more congmodious. 

Therefore , whenſoever you ſhall be owner of any of theſe 
barren paſtures, or meadows ,, of what nature or condition ſoe- 
ver the earth be,whether proceeding fromgravell, ſand, clayzot 
peſtered with any other malignant quality whatſoever , tore- 
duce it to fertility and goodneſs in the ſhorteſt time , and to the 
molt profit,;about the Month of arch, when all paſture grounds 


.are at the-bareſt, . and do as it were remain at a ſtand. betwee 


decrealins. and —_— , you ſhall begin then to lead forth 
your manure for the refreſhing of theſe Earths , and the ma 
nure which you ſhall carry unto theſe grounds , ſhall be the ſoy! 


. of. Rreers within Cities or Towns, or the parings and gatherings 
_,upot: the high-wayes, much beaten. with travell,. alſo the Fort 
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for two or three foot deep, which lyeth under your duns-hill Exh under 
when the duos ts removed, and carryed away, for this is mo{t Dung-hills, 
precious and rich mould, and is not alone excellent for this uſe, 
| but alſo fot the uſe of Gardens, for the ftrengrhing and comfor- T9 enrici 
| tins of all ſorts of tender plants, and for the ut&'of Orchards, for mr 
| the comforting both of old and young Trees, when at any time - 
| their Roots are bared, or otherwiſe when there groweth any miſ- 
| like or decrealng. 2 
You ſhall a!ſo take the fine earth or mould which is found in The moulg 
the hollow of old Willow trees, riling from the root up almo!t to of Willow in 
the middle of the Tree,at leait ſo far as the tree is hollow, for than Tree: 
| this, there is no earth or mould tiner or richer. 
Of all theſe manures, or of any one of them, or of as many as 
you can conveniently - get, you ſhall lead forth ſo much as ma V 
| very plentifully manure 8 cover your ground al! over ; you ſhall 
| .firftlay it on the earth in reaſonable big heaps, that the Sun may 
not exhale the goodneſs out of it, and taen at your belt leiſure, & 
ſo ſoon as you can converuently, you ſha. ipread it Univerſally 
over the field, diſperling ir as equally 23 you can, unleſs you 
held be more barren in one place thai in anoctuer, which if ir be, 
then you ſhall lay the greatett plenty where *t is moſt barren,and 
theleſs where you find the greateſt fertiliry ; very all means,ſee 
you ſcant not any place, bur give every one its due ; for to doo- 
therwiſe would ſhew much ill husbancry, 
Now it is the uſe of ſome Husbandizen, that what mould or 
eatth is 14id out from {ix a clock in the mornins, till three of the 
clock in the afternoon, that they make their Hinds ſpread in the 
evening before they go to ſupper ; and quettionlefs it is a very 
good courſe, and worthy to be imitated of every cood Hus- 
band, 
| After you have laid forth your mould, and ſpread it all over 
your paſtureor meadow, then you ſhall make ſome boyes, girles, 
| or other people, to pick and gather up all the itones, ſticks, or 
| other unneceflary matter wiica might happen to be led forth 
| 


amti_es 


with the monld, and to pick and lay the patture ſo clean as is 
poſſible ; which done, it is tobe intended, that yet notwithſtand- 
| ing this ground witi lye exceeding rough, both in reſpect of 
| the clots of earth, wilich will not ealily be broken, as alſo in re- 
| l (pet 
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A new way of Harrowing, Book 11, 
ipect of naturall roughnelis of tiete rich moulds, which at this 
time being digged up in the wet, will not ealily be ſeparated or 
diflolved, and therefore when you have finiſhed the labours be- 
fqreſaid; you ſhall let the clots ret till the Sun and weather have 
dryed them, then after a ground ſhowr ( obſerving to take tit 
firlt that falleth ) you ſhall harrow your groand over , after this 
manner. 

You ſhall cut down a pretty big white Thorn-tree , which 
we call the Hauthornetree, and make ſure that it be wonderfull 


thick buſhie and rough grown ; which done, you ſhall plaſh it as 


Aat as you Can, and ſpread it as broad as you can , and thoſe 
branches or boughes which of neceſſity you muſt cut in ſunder, 
you ſhall again plaſh and thruſt into the body of the Tree, bind- 


ins them with cords or withs ſo faſt thereto, that they may by. 


No means ſcatter or ſhake out, and if any place appear hollow or 


thin, and cannot come to._lie hard, firm, and rough upon the. 


ground, then you ſhall take other rough buſhes and thruſt into 
the hollow places, and bind them from ſtirring alſo , till you 
have made your plaſh full and equall in all places, and that all 
the roughneſs may be as in a flat levell equally touch the ground; 
when you have thus proportioned your Harrow, you ſhall then 
take great logss of wood, or pieces of timber , and with ropes 
bind them on the upper ſide of this rough Harrow, that the poiſe 
or weight of them may keep the rough (ide hard, and firm to the 
earth, and then the Harrow will carry this proportion or hi- 
Sure, 
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To the bis end of this harrow, you ſhall fix a (trong rope 
with a Swingle-tree with Treats, Coller, and Harneſs, and one 
Horſe is fully ſufficient to draw it round about the Paſture or 
Meadow : ſo with this Harrow you ſhall harrow the ground all 
over, and it will not onely break all the hard clots to a very tine 
duſt, but alſo diſperſe them and drive them into che ground, 
and give ſuch a comfort to the tender ronts of the yo-ns graſs, 
that newly ſpringins , that it will double and tre!e the in- 
creaſe. And for mine own part, this experience I my ſelf have 
ſeen upon an extream barren Paſture ground in Middleſex, 
where none of theſe 500d moulds or ſoyles could be got ; but 
this Hushandman was fain totake a!l the rubbiſh and coorſe earth 
even to the very ſweepiags of his yard, and for want of enough 
thereof, to take any ordinary each he could get, and with it he 
creſt the ground in ſuch fort as I have now laſt ſhewed you, and 
this being done in April/, he had in Jae followings as good 
Mzzdow as could be wiſht for , and was the firſt Mea- 


dow I ſaw cut down in all chat Country : from whence 1 
2 draw 
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craw this conciuizon, Tuat where thele better moulds or ſoyls 
are not to be had; if vet notwithſtanding you take any ordi- 
rary mould or eirth whatſoever, aud with it repleniſh your 
Paſt-re or Meadow ground as is before ſhewed,  thac w:thout 
doubt You ſhall find an infinite commodity, and profit there- 
by ; for even the rule of Reaſon, and generall experience ſhes 
us, that any treſh or quick mould co::ming to the root of the 
Graſs, when it is in ſpringing, mutt needs be aa infinite comfort 
thereunto, ard make it proſper, and ſhoot up with a douhle 
haſte; and therefore 1 would have every Husbandman to make 
much of the rabbiſh, ſweepins3,parings,and ſpitlings of his houſe 
and vard,and alſo of ſhovellinss up of the high wayes, back lanes, 
and other ſuch places ; and eſpectally if they be any thing clayie, 
or rooriſh, or ſandy mixt with any other ſoy! ; for of them he 
ſhall find great uſe, according to the Husbandry and experience 
already delicribed. ; 

Laſtly, There is not any thing that more enrichech Paſture or 
meadow ground then Soap-aſhes, being thialy ſcattered and 
ſpread over the ſame ; and this labour would ever be done at the 
latter end of April, for then Graſs is beginning to ſhoot up, and 
at that time finding a comfort, the increaſe will multiply excee- 
dingly. 


X - CHAP. XIV. 
How to enrich azud make the moſt barren ſoyl to bear excellent 
990d Paſture or Meadow, 


O ſpeak then of the betterins and enriching of theſe barren 

earths, and reducing them to-good Paſture or Meadow, it 1s 
to be underitood, that there are but two certain wayes tocompals 
and effe& rhe ſame, namely, water or manure. 

You are then,when you £0 about this profitable labour,to con- 
ſider the ſituation of the earth you would convert to Palture, 
and to elec for this purpoſe, the belt of this worlt earth you can 
find, and that which lyes loweſt, or elſe that which is ſo'deſcen- 
ding, as that the tottom thereof may ſtretch to the lowelt part 
of the continent, for the lower that ſuch grouna: lye, the ſooner 


they are made good, and brought to profit ; Next, you ſha!l -_ 
| | GET 
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fider what burrchen of graſs it bears, and whether the oraſs be 
clean and intire of it ſelf ( which is the bett and likelie(t ſoyl to 
be made fruittult ) or elſe mixt with other worſer growths, as 
Thittle, Heath, Broom, or ſuch like, and if it be burthened with 
any of theſe naughty weeds, you ſhall firſt deitroy them by 
ſtibbing them up by the roots, and by buraing the upper ſwart! 
of the earth with dry ſtraw mixt with the Wee!'s which you 
ſhall car from the ſame, thea it ſhall be gooJ tor certain nights, 
both before the firlt and fatter ſprins, to fold your ſheep upon 
this gronnd, and that not ina ſcant manner, but very plentifu!', 
ſo as the duns of them may cover over all the earth,ae their feer 
trampling upon the ground, may not only bear in the dans, but 
alſo beat off all the ſwarth from the earth, that where the 
Fold goeth, there ' little 'or no graſs may be perceived ; 
then whileft the ground is ſofc, and thus trampled, you ſhall 
ſow it all over with Hay-ſeeds, and then with your flat board 
bzetles, beat the ground ſmooth and plain, watch done, you: 
ſhall then ſirow, or thinly cover the groupd wit! tie rotten 
adds of Hay-ſtacks, and the moyit bottoms of Hav-barnas, 
2nd, over that, yo ſhall ſpread other itrong manure, of which, 
Honſe-duns, or Horſe-duns, and mans ordure mixt together is 
the belt, or for want of ſuch, either the manure of Oxen, Kiae, 
or other beaſts ; and this manure alfo you ſhall ſpread very 
thin upon the ground, and fo let it lye till the Graſs cone vp 
through the fame, whic1 Graſs yo. ſhall by no mea'ls vraz? 
or feed with your Cattell, but beings come to the perfectnelſs of 
Srowth, you ſhall mow it down; and although it will be the 
firſt year but ſhort and very coorſe, yet it skilleth not ; for the 
enſuins years ſhall it yield profit, and bring: forth both ſo 
90d graſs, and ſuci plenty thereof as reaſonably yo't can res 
quire ; for this is but the firft making of your ground, and altera- 
tion of the nature thereof:neither ſhall you thus dreſs your ground 
every year, but oacein tweaty or forty years, having plenty 
of water to relieve it, Whea therefore vou have thus at f1:!t one- 
iy prepared your cround by deſtroying the barren growth 
thereof, and by manurins, ſowins,and drefſivs it, you ſhe!l then 
carefully ſearch about the higheſt parts of the ground, and the 
hishef& parts of all other grounds , any way neighbouring round 


about 
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Of watering 
ſ\ Grains, 


; Helps in the 
Warcring. 


=4 


When and 


how to water, 


about it, and ſomewhat above the level thereof, to ſee if you can 
find any Springs in the ſame { as doubtleſs you cannot chuſe but 
Coz except the ground be of more chen ſtrange nature ; ) and the 
heads of all ſuch ſprings as you ſhall find , you ſhall by gutters 
and channels draw into thoſe ditches whici ſhall compaſs your 
meadow round about, obſerving either to. bring tle water into 
tar part of the meadow ditch which ever lyech highelt , and fo 
let it have a currant paſſage through the ditches down to the 
lower part thereof, and ſo into ſore Lake, Brook, or other chan- 
nell, and in this fort you may bring you water a mile or two : 
Nay, I have ſeen water brought for this purpoſe, three or four 
miles, and the gain thereof hath quit the charge in very plenti- 
fall manner, . 

But if you cannot find any Spring at all , nor can have the 
help of any Lake, Brook, River, or other channell of moving 
water, ( whichis a doubt too curious, as being caſt beyond the 
Moon ) you ſhall then not onely calt ditches about this your Mea- 
dow ground, but alſo about all other grounds, -which ſhail lye a- 
bout, and that in ſuch ſort, that they all may have no paſlage but 
into the upper part of the meadow ditch, ſo that what rain ſo- 
ever ſhall fall from the Skie upon thoſe earths , it ſhall be recei- 
ved into thoſe ditches, and by them conveyed into the meadow 
ditch : and to augment the ſtore of this water, you ſhall aiſoin 
ſundry parts of thoſe upper ground which are above the mea- 
dow, in places moſt convenient, dig large Ponds or Pits , which 
both oi! themſelves may breed, and alſo receive all ſuch water as 
ſhall fall neer about them, and thoſe Ponds or Pits being filled 
( as in the winter time neceſlarily they muſt needs be at every 
elnt of rain ) you ſhall preſently by ſmall drains, made for 
that purpoſe, let the water out from them into the ditches, and 
ſo into the meadow ditch, and ſo ſtopping all the drains 
again, make the Ponds or Pits capable to receive more we- 
ter. | 

When you have thus made your ground rich with water, and 
that you ſee it flow ( asin the winter time neceflarily it mnſt ) 
in plentifull manner t!;rough all your ditches, you ſhall then 
-wice or thrice in the year, or oftner, as you ſhall then think 
meet in the.moſt co.venienteft places of the meadow ditch, 


ſtop 


Book. I1. Of watering Grounds, | 


i 
ſtop the ſame, and make the water to riſe above his bounds, and 
to over-flow and cover your meadow ground all over, andif 
it be a flat level ground , if you le: the water thus covering it 
tolye upon the ſame the ſpace of for or five dayes, or a week, 
it ſhall not be amiſs ; and ther you may water it the ſeldomer. 
But if itlye again!t the iide of a hill, ſo that the water cannot 
relt upon-the ſame , then you ſhall wathit all over, leaving no 
part unmoyſtened ; and this you ſhall do the oftner , accordins 
a5 the water ſhall fall out, and your water grow more or lels 
plentifull, | 


Now for the belt ſeaſon or time of the year for this watering The beft ſca- 
of meadows, you ſhall underſtand, that from Alnallowtide, which ſon for watc= 
is the beginnins of Nevember ( & at which time all atter-growth 508» 


of meadows are fully eaten, and cattle for tie moſt part are 
taken up into the houſe ) untill the end of Apri/ ( at the which 
time graſs beginneth to ſpring and ariſe from the ground ) you 
may water all your meadows at your pleaſvre without danger , 
if you have water enough at your pleaſure , and may ſpend or 
ſpare at your will ; yet to do in the beſt perfeAtion, and where- 
by your ground may receive the greateſt benefit; you ſhall nn- 
deritand, that the onely time for the waterins of your meadows, 
is, immediately after any great Flux of rain, falling in the 
Winter, any time before May, when the water is moſt muddy, 
foul, and troubled, for thea it carrieth with it a ſoyl or compolt, 
which being left upon the ground , wonderfully enricheth it, 
and makes it fruitfull beyond expeQation ,. as daily is ſeen in 
thoſe hard Countries, where almoſt no grafs grows but by this 
induſtry : And here you muſt obſerve, that as you thus water one 
ground, ſo you may water many , having ever reſpect to begin 
with the higheſt, and ſo let the water paſs out of one ground into 
anot'11er, untill it come to the loweſt , which commonly is ever 
the moſt flat and level, & there you may let the water remain ſo 
long as you tink 500d ( as was before ſhewed) and then let it our 
into otaer waſt ditches or rivers. Aud here you ſhall know, that 
this loweſt ground will ever be the mol} fruirfull , as well 
becanſe irlyeth the warmeſt, moyſteſt, and ſafeſt from ſtorms 
and tempeſts, and zlſo becauſe what ſovi or other goodneſs this 
over-fiuwy of water , or the rain waſheth trom other Pn - 
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leaveth upon this, and fo daily encreaſetu the fercility, from 
whence you ſhall gather , that at the firit making of theſe mea- 
dow grounds, you may beſtow leſs colt of manure and other 
charges upon this lowelt, flat, level ground, than on the high- 
er : and o by that rule alſo, obſerve to beſtow on the highett 
Sround , and the highelt part of the higheſt ground ever the 
oreatelt abundance of manure, and fo as you ſhall deſcend lower 
and lower, to lay your manure thinzer and thinner, yet not any 
part utterly unfurniſhed and void of compoſt ; yet, as beforeT 
ſaid, you are to rememver, that theſe meadow grounds need not 
thus mucluſe of manure ( having this beneht of water , and the 
firlt years drefiing as vwath ſhewed in the beginning of this Chap- 


cer ) above once i twenty years ; nay, it may be, not above once _ 


ina mans life time. 

And here alſo is to be conlidered, that the water which come 
meti from Clay or Marl grounds, beins thick, maddy,and puddly, 
is much b2trer and richer than that whica commeth from ſand., 
Sravel, or pibole,and ſo runneth clear and ſm:ooth,for that rather 
doth waſh away and conſume the goodneſs of the ground, than 
any way add ſtrength thereunto. 


ORs CHAP. XV, 
Of the inr1ching and dreſſing of Barren grounds , for the 
uſe of Hemp or Flax, 


Ou ſhall underſtand, that. there are two ſorts of grounds, 
which. out of "their own natures utterly refuſe to bear 
Hemp or Flax ; that is, the rich & black Clay, of tongh ſolid 
and taſt mould , whoſe extreme fertility and fatneſs giveth 
ſucl a ſurcharge to the increaſe of the ſeed , that either with 
the rankneſs it runneth all into Bun and no rind ; or elfe the 
ſeed being tender, and the mould ſad and heavy, it burieth it 
ſo deep therein ,. that it can by no means ger out of the ſame : 
The other is the moſt vile and extreme barren ground, which 
by reaſon of the climate wherein it lyes, is ſo exceeding ſterile 
and unfruitfull, that it will neither bear theſe ſeeds, nor any 
other good ſeed. And of theſe two ſoyls only I purpoſe in this 
place to treat;for which, ſuch ſoyls as will naturally and commoat- 
0.::1ly bear theſe ſeeds, I have nothing to do, in that I non = 
- ciently 
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ficiently written of them in mine E»g/:ſh Husbandnax and Eng- 6 


liſh Houſewife, which are books onely for good grounds, but this 
for all ſuch grounds as are utterly held without cure. 


To begin then with the Riff black Clay, which albeit it be gra Clay for 
very rich for Corn, is moſt poor for theſe ſeeds, when you Hem 


would reduce and bring it to bear Hemp or Flax , which neer 
unto the Sea-coalt is of greater price and commodity than Corn 
any way can be, eſpecially adzoyning unto any place of fiſhing , 
in reſpe& of Nets and other Engines which is to be made of the 
ſame, and which being daily waſted and conſumed, muſt like- 
wiſe be daily repleniſhed ; you mult firſt with a trons plough,tiz 
for the nature of ſuch land, plow up ſo much ground as you: 
intend to ſow Hemp or Flax upon, about the midſt of ay, 
if the weather be ſeaſonable, and the ground not too hard : if 
otherwiſe, you muſt ſtay till a ſhowr do fall, and that the earth 
be moiſtned, theo ſhall you hack it and break the clots in ſmali 

eces; then with the ſalt Sea-ſand , you ſhall ſand it very plenti- 
flly, butif that be not to be gotten, and that you be very well 
aſſured of the natural richneſs of the earth, you ſhall then ſand 
it with the beſt Red ſand you can get or find neer unto you , 
and upon every Acre of ground you thus ſand with freſh ſand, 
you ſhall ſow three buſhels of Bay-ſalt, and then plow up again 
the earth, ſand and ſalt together, which would be done about 
thelatter end of the year, as after M:chaelmas, and ſo let the 
ground reſt till ſeed-time, at which time you ſhall firſt before 
you plough it, go down to the low rocks on which the Sea-beats, 
and from thence with drags and other Engines, gather thoſe 
' broad leaved black weeds, which are called Orewood, and gro:v 
in great tufts, and abundance about the ſhore ; and theſe weeds 
you ſhall bring to your Hemp-land, and cover it all over with 
the ſame, and then you ſhall plow it again, burying the weeds 
within the earth. 

And-herein is to be obſerved, that in any wiſe you muſt lay 
theſe weeds as wet upon the Land as when you brings them out ot 
the Sea, provided ſtill, that you add no other wet unto them bur 
the ſalt-wateryfor ſo they are of all ſoyls and manures whatſoever 


the only beſt and fruitfulleſt, and moſt eſpecial for theſe ſeeds, - 


and breed an increaſe beyond expectation. 
K When 
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When you have thus plowed over the ground, you ſhall then 


* hack it again, and then ſow it with either Hemp or Flax- 


ſeed, which you pleaſe, and after it is ſown, you ſhall then 
harrow it ( and not before ) and you ſhall be carefull to harrow 
it into as fine mould as you can, and this mould is likely to 
run fine enough, as well by reaſon of the fertility , as allo of 
the mixture 3 yet what clots you cannot break with your Har- 
rows, thole you ſhall break with your clotting- beetle, and 
ſuch like toals 5 then aſter the firlt great ſhowr which ſhall fall 
after your ſowing, you ſhall run over. your land thus ſown 
with your back Harrows, that is, with a pair of large Har- 


* rows, the wrong fide tarned upward, to wit, the teeth turned 


from the earth , andthe back towards the earth ; and if need be, 
vou ſhall lay upon the Harrows ſome indifterent heavy piece 
of wood, which may keep the back of the Harrows cloler to 
the.Sround, and ſo go over all the earth, and lay it as ſmooth and 
light, as is poſſible, without leaving the ſmalleſt clot that may 
be unbroken. Now if the ground be fown with Hemp , you 
ſhall not think of weeding it at all, becauſe Hemp is ſo ſwift a 
grower, and ſuch a poyſon unto all weeds , that it over-runneth, 
choaketh, and deſtroyeth them ; but if it be fown with Flax or 
Line, which is a much tenderer ſeed, and bringeth forth more 
tender leaves and Eranches, then you ſhall watch what weeds 
you ſee ſpring up , and 1n their firſt growth pluck thera up and 
caft them away, till you behold your Flax or Line to be grown 
above the weeds, and then you-may let italone alſo, for after 
it hath once gotten height, it will not be ovyer-grown with 
weeds. ; 

Now touchins the other ſoyl, which through rhe extreme 
barrenneſs thereof, refuting to bring forth any, good fruit at all; 
you ſhall in all points dreſs it, as you dreſs your plain clayes, 
deſcribed in the ſecond Chapter of this Book, beginning at the 
ſame time of the.year that is then appointed , -or (if moxe nece(- 
ſary occaſions hold you ) if you begin later, it ſhall not be a- 
mis, and then at Michae/mas you ſhall plow it over the ſecond 


tire, and manure it with ſea-weeds, and ſo let it-lye at ret till 


March ( which is ſeed time ) and then plow it again,. and ma- 
ure it with ſea-weeds again, and after the plowing, you ou 
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hack it, and if in the hacking you find the earth tif and 


tough, then you ſhall harrow it before you ſow it, and harrow 
itagain , breaking the earth ſo ſmall, and laying it fo ſnwoth 
x poflible you can, uling the help both of the clotting beetles , 
and all other tools which may be available for breakins the 
earth and making the mould as fine as any aſhes, then after the 
firſt great ſhowr of rain, perceiving the ground to be well 
moiſtned, you ſhall inftead of the back Harrows ( which upon 
this earth may be too light ) take the great rowler which is de- 
ſcribed in the book of the Engl: Haubaxdmmann, being a great 
round piece of timber of many ſquares, drawn either by Horſe 
or Oxen, but a ſingle Horſe is belt,borh in reſpect of much cread- 
ing the ground, as alſo for the ſwift going away or drawing of the 
fame : tor the ſwifter it is drawn, the better it breaketh the 
ground, and the lighter it leaveth the mould : and with this 
rouler, you ſhall run over and ſmooth your ground very well, 
leavins no clot unbroken, and ſo let it reſt, 


As for the weeding of this' ground, you ſhall not reſpect it at Weeding, 


all, for naturally it will put up no weed, che very ground of it 
ſelf being a very great enenty thereunto, nor ſhall you need to 
dreſs this ground 1n the form before ſaid, but once in eight or 
ten years : only every ſeed time, when you plow it { as you ſhall 
not need to plow it at any time, but ſeed time only ) you ſhall be- 
fore the plowing, cover or manure the Land with the ſea-weed 
before ſpoken of, which will give ſtrength enough tothe ground , 
vithout any other alfiſtance. 


| CHAP. XVI. 
T he manner of ftacking of all Kind of grainor pulſe with 
| greateſt ſafety, and leaſ# loſs, 

N theſe barren and hard Countries, of vihich 1 have formerly 
written all ſorts of buildings are exceeding coitly and ſcarce , 
both in yeſpec of the clime, which is commenly moſt extreme 
cold, mountainous, and much ſubje& to ſtorm and tempeſt , as 
alſo through the great want of Wood and Timber , which in 
thoſe hard ſoyls doth hardly or never proſper, and therefore in 
ſuch places buildings -mutt be both ſmall and dear, fo that it 
will be very hard tor the Husbandman to have houſe-room for 
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- Stacking of all 


all his corn;but that of necellity he mutt be inforced toftack much, 
or the moſt part of his Corn without doores, which albeitit 
be a thing very uſuall in this Kingdome, yet is itin many places 
ſo inſufficiently done, that the loſs which redounds thereby 
( partly by the moyſture of the ground, which commonly doth 
rot and ſpoyl at leaſt a yard thickneſs of the bottom of the 
Stack next the ground, and partly through Mice, Rats, and 0- 
ther Vermine, which breeding in the Stack, do eat and devour a 
Sreat part thereot ; as alſo through many ſuch like negligent cau- 
ſes ) is greater than a good Husband may with his credit be guilty 
of, or a profitable Husband will by any means ſuffer to be lolt 
negligent. | 
To ſhew then the manner how to ſtack or mow your Corn 
without doores, in ſuch ſort, as neither the ground ſhall rot it, 
nor theſe vermines deſtroy it, nor any other loſs come to it by 
way of ill Husbandry, you ſhall firſt cauſe four pieces of timber, 
or four ſtones , to be hewed broad and round at the nether end; 


like the faſhion of a Sugar-loaf, or this figure, 


And theſe pieces of wood or ſtone ſhall be in {ength three- 
foot or thereabout , and in compaſs 'or breadth at the bottom , 
two foot, or a foot and a half, and at the top not above one 
foot : theſe four pieces of wood or ſtone you ſhall place in your 


kack-yard z or other convenient place neer your thraſhing- 
ſr, 


Th 
four 
gre, 
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foor, and you ſhall place them four ſquare, of an equal di- \ OHA 
Gance one from another : then you ſhall cut oat four ſmooth Well tt 
; boards of two inches and a half thick art the leaft, and full three WRIT 
| foot ſquare every way , and theſe boards you ſhall lay upon the Wk: 
heads or narrow tops of theſe(tones or pieces of timber according [1 lt 
to thus Figure. Well 

[f 

i 

| 


> cr 


111111 


Then ſhall you take ſtrong over-layers of wood, and lay them 
four ſquare from one board to another, according to this Fi- 
Sure, | 
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And then upon theſe over-layers you ſhall lay other {waller 
poles clote one by another, and then upon them you ſhall mow 
or {tack your Corn, whetlier it be Wheat, Barley , Oats, 
Peaſe, or any other kind of grain, ard Le ſure if you make your 
{tack handſome and uprighr, which conlifteth in the Art and 
Workmanſhip of the Workman, vou ſhell never rece:ve lols in 
your Corn : tor the railing ot- it thus two or tree toot from the 
Sround, will preſerve it from all moiſture of hurt tizereo?, and 
the broad boards which cover che four ground-poſts w:1l not 
ſuffer any Mice or other vermiue to aſcend or come nito the 
ſame. 

Now for the manner of laying your Corn into the Stack, 
you ſhall be ſure to turn the part of che ſheaf where tle eares 
of the Corn lye ever inward into the Stack , and the otl.er which 
is the ſtraw end, you ſhall ever turn outward, and by that 
means you ſhall be aflured that no fiying Foul, as Pigeons , 
Crows, and ſuch like, can do you any hurt or annoyance upon 
the ſame - Laſtly, you ſhall underſtand, that you may make theſe 
Stacks either round, ſquare, or long-wiſe, yet round is the ſafeſt, 
and if you do make them long-wiſe, then you ſhall ſet them upon 
ſix ground-pofts, or eight, according to the length and propor- 
tion you would have it, and after your Stack is mace, you ſhall 
then thatch it very well to keep out the wet ; alfo if when you 
do Stack your Wheat, you do top your Stack with Oats or 0+ 
ther coorſe grain, it will be ſo much the better, and tie Wheat 
will lye in greater ſafety : for no part of a Stack well made, e- 
y_ around Stack, will ſo ſoon take wet or hurt, as the top 
thexeor. | 


: CHAP.XVII.. | 
T he diſeaſes and «mperfeftions which happen to all manner 


of Grain, 


A Lbeit the manner of Staking and laying up of Corn or 
Grain in the form before ſhewed, may to-every one give 
an aflurance for the ſafe and profitable keeping thereof as long 
as it indureth therein, and abideth io the eare, yet becauſe di- 
vers neceſſities may cempell the Husbandman rothraſh out bis 


Corn, as either, for preſent uſe of Straw, Chaff, Garbage, ” 4 
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other commoLities needfuli anto him ( as the ſeaſon of the year 
ſhall fall 08. } | chink it moſt neceſlary in this place, to ſhew how 
all ma nies of Grain and Pulſe, of what nature ſoever, may moſt 
”g'zy ::d profitably be kept from all manner of annoyances, or 
corr'.510ns whatſoever, being a work of that utility and good- 
nets, tat not any belongings to the Husbandman doth exceed 
it: Nor ſhall it be ſufficient to ſhew the offences and diſeaſes of 
Graitz with their cures and healthful! preſeryations, whillt it 
is in the Hasbandmans poſſeſſion, but alſo whilſt it is in the 
etrth, and at the mercy of cold, heat, moyſtneſs, or dryneſs , 
and not onely ſubjet to the malignant influences of Stars 
and Planets, with the increaſinz and decreaſing of the-Moon 
and her operations, : but alſo of divers other hurtfull Vermine ; 
4 birds, worms, piſmires, dorrs, ſnails, moals, and other 
ſach like : ſome whereof conſume and devour the grain ere it 
{5rour, other ſprouting when the kernel is ratten , and turn- 
edtoſweer ſubſtance, and others after it is ſprouted, by devou- 
os the firſt tender leaves , before they have any firength to ap- 
pear above earth y beings as it were bur ſoft white threads not 
clanged into the ſtrength of green, becauſe the air and Sun 
hathnor yet lookt upon it. 


To begin then with the firſt enemies of corn or grain, after Crows, 
itis thrown into the earth, there is none more noyſome then Pidgcons, 2n- 
Crows, and Choughes, and other ſmaller birds, which flocking Birds, 


ater the ſeeds man will in a manner devour and gather up the 
Srain as faſt as it is ſown : for as according to the old ſaying, 
That many. hands make light work, ſo many of their mouths 
(being creatures that ever flye in flocks together) and their much 
nimbleneſs in devouring, ſoon rob the earth of her ftore , 
and deprive the labouring Husbandman of very much profit , 
and the Grain which the creatures do moſt conſume, is all 
manner of white Corn, as Wheat of all kinds, Rye and Oats, 
salſo Hemp-ſeed, Lin-ſeed, Rape-ſeed, and ſuch like : Neither 
aethey only offenſive during this time of ſowing, but after it is 
ſown and covered, digging it with their ſtrong bills oat of the 
earth, and ſo making the waſte greater and greater. | 


The prevention or-cure of this evill, is divers, as the affecti- The Cure, 


0 of people, and cuſtom of Countries do-inftruct them: : for 
| {ore 
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ſome (eſpecially the French-mes) uſe when they ſow theſe grains 
and ſeeds, firlt to ſprinkle it with the dregs or lees of their bit- 
rereſt oyles, which when theſe devouring fowls do taſte, they 
refuſe ro do any further hurt : Others uſe to ſow Pigeons dung 
or Lime with their ſeed , which ſticking unto the grain, the 
unſavorineſs thereof will make the fowl caſt up the grain 
gain, and leave to do further hurt. But foraſmuch as theſe? 
medicines cannot ever be had, nor are ever wholſome for every. 
ground, the onely beſt and ſafeſt means to prevent this evill, is; 
to have ever ſome young boy , with bow and arrows to follow 
the ſeed-man and Harrows, making a great noiſe and accla-! 
mation , and ſhooting his arrows where he ſhall ſee theſe de-; 
vourers leight, not ceaſing,but chafing them from the Land, and * 
not ſuftering them at any time to leight upon the ſame, and theſe. 
ſervants are called Field-keepers, or Crow-keepers, being of no ! 
leſs uſe and profit ( for the time ) then any other ſervants what-: 
foever. Nor is it ſufficient to have the Field-keepers for the bate- 
tine of ſeed only, whilelt the grain isin ſowing, but he half? 
alſo maintain them untill ſuch time as you ſee the grain ap-: 
pear above the earth, which for Wheat or Rye, becauſe they ate 
winter ſeeds, and ſo longerin ſprouting, will ask a full month; 
for all other ſeeds which are ſown in the Spring, or Summet, a} 
fortnight is full fufficient : And this Field -keeper ſhall not fail to: 
be in the field an hour before Sun in the morning, and ſo con-! 
rite. till half an hour after Sun-ſet in the evening, for at as; 
riting and ſetting of the Sun is ever done the greateſt miſchith 
for then are all creatures moſt eager and hungry ; and though 
the indurance may promiſe much pain and trouble, yet que-" 
I the labour to any free ſpirit, is both ealie, and plet- 
ant. 

AdGitions. Alſo if your Field-kepeer, inſtead of his bow and arrows, 00 
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uſe to ſhoot off a musket, or Harquebuſh, the report thereof will 
appear more terrible to theſe enemies of Corn, and the profit 1 
thereof will be a great deal more : for a ſhot or two of powdet: 
will fave more Corn, than a weeks whooping and ſhouting} 
onely y01 mult. obſerve, that your Field-keeper uſe no bullet of} 
hail-ſhot, for ſo he may turn ſcaring to killing. Now touch-1 


ins the deftruRion which theſe -creatures make of Corn afierit? 
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it over with earth fo cloſe and unperceivable, that you may 
| walk or travel over it without any ſuſpition z and for mine 
| own part, I have my ſelt digged up many of theſe pits, and 
| found great ſtore of Wheat, both in the high-wayes, and 9- 
| ther molt ſaſpitious places ; and ſurely it is thought, and experi- 
| ence in thoſe places makes it good, that in theſe caves or pits 
you may keep wheat as. long as you pleaſe, as Pl:ny ſpexketh 
* of, which'is an hundred, or an hundred and twenty years, with» 
| out hurt or putrefaRion either of heat, moiſture, worms, wea- 
| yels, or any. other Vermine whatſoever which conſumeth or de- 
| youreth Corn ; yet how I may recommend this experiment to 0: 
Nation, I am uncertain, becauſe the much moilture of our cli- 
F mate, and the cold rawneſs thereof promiſeth a contrary effect; 
| forthe great enemies unto Srain, are violent cold and moiſture , 
" and with us it is very difficalt to make any caverns under the 
earth but they muſt be ſubje& unto both : Therefore onely to 
" thoſe which live in hot ſandy Countries, high and free from 
| ſprings or waters, or in dry and rocky grounds , where theſe 
- mines or ollow places may be hewed out, as in a main and firm 
" quarry, recommend the tryal of this practiſe, with this aſſurance, 
| that where the ground is fir for that purpoſe, as inany of your 
| ſand grounds or gravell earths, as in Norfolk, Middleſex, Kent, 
aud many other fandy climates; or in rocky ſcitnations, as in 
Nottingham, Bath, Briftol,and ſuch like, you may keep your wleat 
 $00d, ſound, firm, and free from all annoyances, even as long as 
you ſhall pleaſe to keep it, both without putrefaRion in it ſelf, 
| or waſte made by other devouring worms and vermin; but if in a 
"more moiſt place, as in clay or other mixt earth, which ever is 
vomiting wet and dewiſh humours, you are forced to approve 
this experiment ; then you muſt neceſſarily lime all you cave 
| or hollow Mines within, at leaſt half a foot thick with tyle ſher'd 
and plaiſter laid wall-like together , and then the plaifter dawb'd 
atleaſt three fingers thick above all, and ſo you may keep your 
* corn as ſafe and as ſound as any hot ſoyl whatſoever ; but with- 
-Qtit, your corn will not indure a week without rottenneſs, faul- 
*tineſs, mouldineſs, and ſtinking. 
To conclude, having ſhewed you all the meſt approved and 
beſt experiments fos the —_—_— and preſerving of wheat, there 
is 
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To Preſerve Wheat. _ Book 1], 


is none better, or fo good as this (lilly plain one, which 1 will 
here deliver: and that is,firit,as near as you can,reap your Wheat 
at the change of the moon, for wheat which is fo reaped, 1sſel- 
dome or vever ſabject to loſs or putrefaction { being got in dry, 
or in husbandly manner ordered and handled ) becauſe that cx- 
le!tial body hath ſuch a power and influence in the growth of 
corn and ſeeds , that as ſhe growethzſo they grow, and as ſhe wa- 
neth?y ſo they abate and wither. 

And truly for. my own part, in my poor Husbandry, I have 
made this obſervation, that I have reaped corn at the beginning 
of the wane (to mine eye and judgment ) great, full, and tol'd as 
the plow-man calls it, and within few dayes after, when it came 
to thraſhing, I have found it moſt poor, hungry, and ſmall corn: 
nor could I give or find any other reaſon for the ſame, but that 
it was reaped in an ill and molt unſeaſonable time : for, on the 
contrary part, I have ever found that corn reaped upon the 
charge, being ripe, full, and every way fit for the barn ( and 
the weather fair and dry above head ) it hath never altered, but 
kept his firſt and perfe& goodneſs, ſo that 1 cannot chuſe, but 
in this caſe think the obſervation of the Moon to be a thing of 
Sreat effe&t and validity, appointed by God as a ſecond means 
tor our help and profit : when therefore your corn is thus ſeaſo- 
nably and well cot in, you ſhall thraſh it, winnow it, and dreſs it 
ſo clean as you can , then carry it up into your chambers or !ofts 
appointed for that purpoſe, and whoſe floors by all means | 
would wiſh to be caſt of the belt plaiſter;for boards is too hot,and 
clay is too apt to breed vermine : On this plaiſter floor yo! 
ſhall ſpread your wheat, not above a foot thick at the nppermo; 
and ſoletitlye, obſerving oncein four orin five dayes at the 
moſt, with a large wooden ſhovel to turn the wheat quite over 
& over,and thus doing,you ſhall be ſure to keep it as ſweet, ſound 
and good, as when it firſt came into the barn : for neither can 
the heat, ſweat, nor coldneſs offend it, the firlt being cgoled ard 
tempered by the openins and difperſins ; the ſecond dryed up 
by the air which hath free recourſe into it, .and the latt com- 
forted by the labour and toffing of the ſhovel, catting it up and 
down from one place to another : and though fome curia!s 


husbands may obje& that this manner of keeping corn dryeth 
: it 
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it ſomewhat too much, and thereby diſableth it for ſome particu- 
lar purpoſes, as for ſeed, and ſuch like: yet in that they are much 
miſtaken ; for this ſtirring and moving of Grain, is not a dry- 
ins of it, but rather a great comforter and ftrensthner of it, dif- 
periing back into the corn, thoſe wholſome vaponrs which 
ſhould do it good ( by way of communication and fellowſhip 
with the Grain ) and expelling thoſe ill humors which ſweating 
out of it would otherwiſe contound and hurt ir, ſo that in con- 
clulion, for the true and long keeping of Wheat ſweet, ſound, 
and perfeR, wirhout loſs or corruption, there is no way more 
ſafe or ealie, than this laſt expreſſed, being of all other the beſt, 
although in ſhew it appear ſleight and trivial, as for the moſt 
part things of greateſt moment in this nature do : but to the 
judicious Husbandman I refer it, whoſe aim is at the worth and 
lubſtance, not at the words and curious gloſs, ſet forth in ſtrange 
ingredients. 


Touching the keeping of Rye or Maſlin, or, as ſome call it, 7, prefers: 
munck-corn, or blend-corn, being part Rye, and part Wheat Ryc. 


mixed cogether , that which preſerveth Wheat, will alſo pre- 
ſerve it,for they are grains of like nature, onely the Rye is ſome- 
what hotter and dryer, and therefore will eadure ſomewhat 
more moiſture : yet to ſpeak particularly touching the preſerva- 
tion of Rye, there is nothing better then the plaiſter floor,and ofc 
turning ; the cloſe Hutch is alſo exceeding good, fo is the Pipe 
or dry fat, but being once opened, and the air entring into 
the corn, except it be ſoon ſpent, it will ſoon putrifie , for 
thoush in the cloſe keeping, it laſt longs, yet when it comes to 
tne air it will quickly receive taint. Laſtly, for the profit in 
keeping of Rye, indeed there is nothing be:*er then to ply it and 
tread it hard into veſlels or barrels; wherein fali hath 
been much lodged, or other brine or ſalt matter : provided al- 
waies that the veſſels be ſweet and untained , no wayes ſubje&t 
to faultineſs or other unſavory ſmells, from which there is no 
preſervation. 


Concerning the preſervation and keeping of beans, which To preſerve 
are indeed a more $roſs and farter Grain then any heretofore Beans, 


written of , and out of the fulneſs of their ſubſtance, more ſub- 
Jet to moiſture and thoſe dankiſh humors which corrupt _ : 
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To preſerve Beans. Book 11, 


Thecaretful Husbandman obſerveth two rules , firſt, not to thraſh 
any Beans or Pulſe, more then for neceſlary uſe ( as for the 
Stable or Mill ) before it be middle March, at which time the 
Grain, having taken a kindly ſweat in the Mow, Stack, or 
Hovel, is become ſo dry , firm, and ſolid, that no floor, wall, 
or other place of Lear can make it relent, or give again {except 
oreat abuſe, and too moiſt keeping ) for it is to be underſtond , 


Nr Ce —— 


that this ſort of Pulſe or Grain is of it ſelf ſo exceeding moitt 


and apt to ſweat in the Mow, that all Husbandmen endeayour 
by no means to houſe it, or [ay it within doors, but ſeek to, 
make it up in ſtacks and hovels without doors, not ſo muci that 
houſe-room is wanting, as that the benefit of the Sun, and 
Air, which pierceth through the ſame, dryeth and ripeneth. 
the corn in ſuch kindly manner, as maketh it as ſerviceable a; 
any other : and indeed,the firſt invention of tacks, hovels, reeks, 
and ſuch like, did not ſpring ſo much from the want of hou- 
ling, as from the good and profit. which the Husbandman found 
fo accrue to t his kind of Grain, onely. by reaſon. of laying it a-; 
broad ; for it is certain, that Beans and Peaſe neither grow to- 
gether, nor ripen together, but put forth their increaſe one after. 
another ; for you ſhall ſee upon one Ralk, blooms, ſwads, and 
ripe cods : ſo likewiſe in the gathering of Pulſe ( when it i; 
reaped from the ground ) you ſhall ſee ſome dry and withered , 
ſame ripe, ſome half ripe, ſome abſolutely green, and as but now 
in growing, a oY 
Now all theſe muſt be reapt together, and if you ſtay them in 

the field till all be of like dryneſs, queſtionleſs the oldeſt will 
ſhake and ſhed upon the ground before the youngelt be ripened, 
and what that. loſs will redound to, every Husbandman can 
jadge : So alſo to houſe and mow up ina cloſe mow, the dry 
pulſe with the green, ſurely the green cannot chuſe but inflame, 
and heat the dry, and the dry ſo heated to give fire to the green, 
till both be either rotted or conſumed : and hence it came , that 


expert Husbandmen deviſed to lay their palſe, for the molt part, - 


ever without doors, in ſacks, reeks, and hovels, that the Sun and 
wind paſſing thorow themy might bring all the grain to an equal 
Cryneſs and hardneſs. | | 


| Again, Pulſe being of all grain the coorſeR and fulleſt of (:b- , 


fT ance 
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Book -[1, To preſerve Beans and Peaſe, 


fance 11 it ſelf, and the {traw ever bis and ſubſtantial, and full 
of broad thick leaves, ever moitt and ſappy ; it muit needs follow 
that this grain muit ever be moſt apt to twear in the mow, and 
ſo neceſſarily craveth the greateſt ttore of air, and the longeſt 
time in drying ; ſo that to recarn-to my firit purpoſe, it muſt 
needs follow, that no Beans or Peaſe can be ripe or ſeaſoned in 
the mow, "till it be mid March atleaſt; for it 1s an old ſayins , 
amans the belt husbands, That a March #izd is ſalt which ſeaſo- 
mth all Palſe; And it uſe or neceflity compel mea to thrafh their 
Pulſe before that time, the grain is ſo imperfe&, that it mult be 
kila-dryed, or elfe it is fit rieither for the uſe of bread nor pro- 
venders 

Now-herein is to be underſtood, that Peaſe or Beans which 
are kiln-dryed, may be kept ſound , ſweet, and good, either on 
plaiiter-fAloors, boarded-floors, or earthy-floors, the ſpace of 
many years, without turning, or toffing ; nor need you to re- 


ſpect how thick the heap lye, fince Beans after they are oace ' 
dryed onthe kiln, .or-in the Sun, never after will thaw, give - 


2g4in or relent, but remain in their firſt ſoundneſs : But if you 
preſerve your Beans for other uſes, as to boyl in your pot, and 
teed your ſervants withall, as is uſed in Somzerſer-ſhire, and ma- 
ny other Weſteraly parts of this Kingdome, then it ſhall be good 
for you to take ayl-barrels, oyl-cask thar is ſweer, and firit Calk 
them all over within and without with aſhes, and then put your 
Beans therein, and cloſe up the heads, and as it is affirmed by 
divers great authors of Husbandry, it will keep Beans ſound , 
lweet, and good, twenty years : nay, ſome gives inſtances of 
Beans which have been thus kept and preſerved the ſpace of one 
hundred and twenty years ; and furely I am perſwaded that if 
Beans be well and. dry got, and rhraſht at a ſeaſe:4ble time of 


the year, as in Afarch, April, that thus kep*, they will laſt the ut- 


termolt of a mans pleaſure. 


[1 


Now for the keepin or preſerving of Peaſe or Fetches, wiiich Prefery:ns cf 


of all. other Grain whatſoever; is moſt ſubje& to rottenieſs Pez or 
ad imperfeRion, becauſe oat of its own nature it is apt to Faces. 


breed worms, weavels, and mites, by reaſon of the much 
aſtioaſueſs and ſweetneſs of the kernel of the Grain : you ſhall 
n al things obſerve the ſame courſes that you do with your 


h ; Beans, 


To Preſerve eaſe and Fetches. Book: 11, 


RE es. 


| Beans, both touching your gathering, drying, Racking, and 
alſo thraſhing ; for as they are moſt apt to £0 together , be- 
ins near of nature and condition one to the other, ſo it is fit 
that you do apply unto them one and the felt ſame medicine 
or remedy. 

And herein is to be noted, that as peaſe are of more gene- 
ral uſe then beans, as for Horſe Provender, feeding of Swine , 
Pidgeons, Pullens, and ſuch like ; as alſo for bread, pottage, to 
boyl with or without meat ; for certainly, it is a moſt whol- 
ſome and (trong food, as may be ſeen by the people of De- 
venſhire, Cornwall, and $ nas #0 of whoſe great ſtrength of 
body not any reaſon can be given more probably then their much 
feeding on this grain, and their acquaintance with much and 
ſtrong labour : So they ought with more care and circumſpeRion 
to be preſerved from all thoſe annoyances that naturally are 
apt to hurt them, as worms, rottenneſs, mould, multineſs, and 
{uch like. 

And firſt, there is nothing better for the long and well 
keeping of Peaſe, then the very well drying of them , either in 
the Sun, or on the Kiln, eſpecially thoſe which you uſe for 
bread, provender, or feeding of Swine : and although ſome 
Husbands uſe to jeed Swine with undryed Peaſe , nay, many 
times both undryed. and undreſt, .that.is to ſay , the Pulſe or 
Chaft not taken away-z and are of opinion that the Grain ſo 
given, ſooner feeceth and fatterh up Swine then the other , 
yet they are deceived ; for albeit it ſwell and puff up a beatt , 
yet is the fleſh and fat neither ſo good, ſound, and long laſt- 
ing, as that which is gotten with dry food, nor doth it make 
a Swine ſo thirſty ; and the Husbandmanis ever aflured, that 
when his Swine drinks not well, he feeds not well : there- 
fore what Peaſe you keep for bread , or feeding of Cattell, by 
all means dry them well, and lay ri:em either in Garners or 
Floors, and they will laſt ſouni and good without breeding 
worms or weavels, as long time as vo! pleaſe. _ But thoſe which 
you keep for food at your own table, as in portage, or other uſes, 
muſt by no means be too much dryed, becauſe then they ask a 


double time in boyling, and ſpead a double quantity of fewel in 


their preparing. 
SOME 
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Book II. | ToP reſerve Peaſe. 


LL 2-6 . 
Some uſe after they be clean thraſht aud dreit, to lay them 


in a cool clofe Garner, either of Plaitter, Earth, or Boards , 


of which Plaiſter is the beſt ; as for any thing that relent- 
eth or yieldeth moiſture, as lime, ſtone-walls, or ſuch like , 
it is molt hurtfull, and immediately maketh peaſe mould 
and rot : alſo it is good to lay your peaſe in thick heaps in 
your Garner, for that will preſerve them moiſt the lonser 
time : but to ſpread them thin upon the floor, by which means 
the Sun, Air, and wind may pals thorow them, is not ſo 
g00d, for it dryeth chem too fore, and taketh from ther 
much of their ſweetneſs and goodneſs, which ought molt 
carefully to be preferved, There be _ others which preſerve 
theſe tender meat Peaſe by thraſhing them up, and then let=- 
ting them lye in their own pulſe or chaff, and not dreſſins 
them, but as they have occalion to uſe them; and queſtionleis 
this is a very good and laudable way ; for the pulſe and chaff 
doth maintain them ſweet and moitt , and yer keepeth 
them withall ſo warm and comfortable, that they laſt much 
longer, then any other way whatſoever ; and in this manner 
of preſerving peaſe is to be noted, that by all means you muſt 
let them lye upon a dry eartien floor, ſo long as they are in 
tie chaff, rather than on the board, or on plaitter, and yet in this 
aie the boards are better then plaiſter. 

Laſtly, and which indeed is the beſt experiment of all 
other, if you intend to keep peaſe any extraordinary lons 
time, you ſhall take barrels or dry Casks, well and ſtrongly 
bound, and pitch them within exceeding well, with the beit 
pitch or bitumen that you can set, -and then ſprinkle the 
pitch all over with (trong vinegar ; then take your peaſe, beins 
can and well drett, and put them into the barrels , preſſing 
them down cloſe and hard ; then head up the barrels , and lec 
them itand dry and cool, and they will preſerve your peaſe 
ſound, ſweet, and good for any uſe whatſoever, as long as 
you pleaſe, be it for ten, twenty, or thirty years, according 
to the opinions of antieat Husbandmen, and other provant 
Miſters, that have lived and commanded in 'Towns belieged , 
and Towns of Garrifon ; neither ſhall any worm, mite, or wea- 
vel ever breedinity or offendit : nay, it any havein former 
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To preſerve Lentils or Luptns. Book 1, 


Preſerving of 
Lentils or 
Lupins. 


time been bred in them, this manner of keepins the srain killeth 
them, and deſtroyeth them for ever. 

Now there is another ſort of Pulſe, which are called Lentils or 
Lupins, which albeit they are not ſo generally uſed for the food 
and ſuſtenance of many yet they are for Horſe, Swine, and other 
cattle, as much in requelt as any grain whatſoever, and indeed do 
feed fatter, and ſooner than other ordinary pulſe,and the fleſh fo 
fed, is ſweeter and pleaſanter both to the eye and to the tatle, 
then that which is fedavith Beans or Peaſe, alſo they are a Pulſe 
very Phylical and. good tor many medicines, as may appear by 
the works of many learned P:iicians; and theſe the longer 
they are kept, the better the; are,and fuller of profit. To preſexye 
them then in good and ſound eftate, it is meer to reap them in 
very fair weather, and to ack them up exceeding cry, and if 
they be laid in the barn, or any cloſe ito.1fe, it is not amils ; for 
they will mdure houting better then any 0:he1 pulſe, yet the 
ſooner you beat them out of the ftraw , or ::i:*ſh rhem up, the 
better it is ; for Hi:sbandmen ſuppoſe there 1: ov greacer hurt to 
this kind of grain, then the long keeping 1t 1n rhe ſtraw; 
for it is of ſuch rankneſs, that the very ſtraw, and 
cods, breed in it much putrefaRion ; and I my ſelf o>ſerved both 
in Spar», and in the neishbouring Iſlands, where is great aboun- 
dance of this kind of grain, that they do no ſooner gather it 
and brins it home, but immediately they thrath it ; nay, ſome 
thraſh itinthe fields upon the lands where it grows, and fo 
bring it home, then ſpread it on fair boarded floors in very 
Sreat heaps, or elſe lay it up in-clofe hutches, or bins, ſuchas 
wheat and other white grain is to be kept in. If you dry this kind 
of pulſe in the San, or upon a kiln, with a very moderate and 
ſoft fire, - and then lay it up either in acloſe Garner , or cloſe 
Hutch, it will laſt many years ſound, good, and without cor- 
ruption, There be” other Husbandmen which mix with this 
grain, when it is thraſht, a half part of hot, dry, white ſand, or 
at leaſt cover the whole heap of pulſe with the ſand, and Co 
find that it keeps the grain very ſound and good many years to- 
gether. But to conclude, if you take ſtrong vinegar, and a good 
quantity of Laſerpitium, diflolve ard mix them very well 
together, and then having laid your Lintils or Lupins together 0n 
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Book 11. Preſeruing of Lentils, Wc. 

a fair boarded floor, in large, broad, and flat heaps, about two 
foot, or two foot anda half thick ; with the vinegar and Laſerp;- 
trum ſprinkle over all the heap, and not any change of weather, | 
froſts, worms, or other vermine ſhall do them hurt , but they | 
ſhall remain ſound and good as many years as you pleaſe to f 
keep them :*there areother Husbandmen, that inſtead of this be- | 
fore rehearſed, take only ſweet oyl, and ſprinkle it all over the (i 
Grain, and find the ſame vertue and effect, for neither worms 
nor other vermine will touch it, nor will the radical humour | i 
thereof atany time waſte or decay, but remain ſtrong, full, and #1 
ſound , without any kind of diminiſhing ; nor ſhall you find any nj | 
abatement of it, or ſhrinking in the meaſure, but that which was 4104 OGG 
a buſhel this year, will be alſo a buſhel the next year , and as ma- 440.0 Wi 
ny years after as you pleaſe, which is no ſmall profit to the i | 
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owner, 

Wuereas on the contrary part, if the Grain be either dryed in 
the nn, on the kiln, or by the wind, you ſhall hardly have of 
every ſuch buſhel ſo dryed, three pecks and a half again, 
which is by computation at every quarter, which is eight bu- 
ſhels, full one buſhel loſt, and yet this pulſe thus preſerved, as be- 
fore(aid, ſhall be as good for any uſe whatfoever ; fit forſuch corn 
to be imployed in, as any other dryed grain wha:ſoever, and 
yield as much every way, and altogether as good meal, and as 
Sood meat. 

Now touching the preſerving and keeping of Oats, it is to Preſerring of 
be underſtood, that of all grain it is leaſt caſuall, becauſe of it ſeli Oats. me 14 
naturally it breedeth no evil vermine, and is again preſerved and Ke 
defended with a double husk, whereby neitner cold, moiſture, Alia 
heat, nor dryneſs, is able ſo ſoon to pierce and hurt it as other 
Frains, which are more thin clad aud tender ; yet becauſe itis of 
Sreat and neceſſary uſe both for cattel and pullen,and that neither 
the husband nor houſewife can well keep nouſe without it, you 
ſhall know, that the beſt way to preſerve it longeſt, is, after it is 
thraſht, to dry it well, either in the Sun or on the Kiln , and then 
eiter put it into a cloſe Garner, or cloſe Cask , and it will keep q: 
many years four:d and ſweet, | 

Touching the preſerving of. Oat-mea!. which is the inner kir- 
nel of the Oats, and a grain of moſt ipecial uſe in the Hus- 
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Preſerving of any Meal. Book 11, 


Preſerving of 
aty mca!, 


banc.man's houſe, as in his pottage, in his puddings, ant in many 
other meats neceflarily uſed for tne labouring mau ; it is an expe- 
riment not altogether ſo curious as.any of rhe reft formerly 
written of, for zo Oat- meal can be made, but the Oats muit be 
exceedingly well kiln dryed, or elſe the kernel will nor part from 
the Hull, and beivg dryed,as is fit,that drying is ſufticient to keep 
and preſerve the Oat-meal divers years. 

Provided ever, that preſently after the making of your Oat- 
meal, *you fur it into dry cloſe cask, or cry cloſe garners ( but 
cask is better) and ſo that it may remain exceeding dry, ( for any 
thaw or moiſture corr:pts it)and as near as you can let it have (if 
ic be poſſible ) ſomeair of the hire; for the warmer it ſtands, the 
better and longer it will laſt, as experience ſhew-th. 

' For the preſerving and long keeping of any ſort of meal, there 
15 1o better way then firſt to boult and ſearſe him from his bran, 
for the bran is very apt to corrode and putrifie the meal, and to 
brins ittoa faultineſs or muſtineſs : then into very ſweet and 
clean dry cask clofe and wefl bonnd, tread in your meal ſo 
hard as you can poſſibly tread it, and then.head it up cloſe, and ſo 
you may keep it either by land or water ſo long as you pleaſe, 
and when you have any occalion to ſpend of it , be ſure to looſen 
no more of the meal than you pteſevtly uſe, for the faſter and clo- 
ſer the meal lyeth togerher,the longer and'{weeter it will laft;for 
4t is the gathering of the air that only corrupts it. | 

And here is alſo to be noted, that you ſhould not preſently as 
ſoon as your meal is ground , boult' it from the bran, but rather 
let it lye a week or fortnight in the bran, in ſome cloſe bin or 
trouzh, and then after that time boult or ſearſe ir, and yo! ſhall 
find it to zfford you in every buſhel, more meal by at leaſt halt 
a peck then if you ſhould preſently koult it as ſoon as it comes 
from the mill ; whence it proceeds, that the cunning and skilful 
Baker will ever have a week or fortnights proviſionof meal be- 
fore hand, which lying ſo long in the bran, pays double intereſt 
tor the continuance. 

Now if it fall out ſo, that either by trade or merchandiſe, or 
other occaſions, you buy any meal by way of tranfportation, 
which is caskt up, (as, much meal is ſold by the barrel ) you ſhall 
prezeiitly as ſoon as you have bought it ( it 1t be for your _ 
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Book IT. Preſerving of all ſmall ſeeds. 7 


uſe or expence ) break open their heads, and empty the meal 
Wan fair ſheets on a clean floor, and then ſpreading .it abroad , 
let the Sim and Air paſs thorough it, which will dry up the 
ſweat, and if there be any taint of faultineſs, take it away, and 
bring the meal to his firſt ſweetneſs , and chen immediately boult 
out the coorle bran, and after, as was before declared, tread 
it hard into freſh and ſweet cask ; and thus you may keep your 
proviſion of meal all the year long : nay, it need require, two or 
three years, for after the firlt ſweat is taken away, and kindly 
_ there is no doubt to be made of any that ſhall follow 
after. 


Laſtly , toching the preſervation and keeping ofall manner of Preſerving of 
ſmall ſeeds of what nature and quality ſoever they be, whether #{mall ſeeds, 


Hemp, Lime, Rape, Muſtard-Seed, or any other Garden Seed 


whatloever, though truly and properly they lait but one year , 


nor are fit for Seed or Increaſe after that date expired : yet in as 
Tuch as they are midicinable after , .and a much longer time; 
therefore you ſhall underſtand, that the belt way to keep them 
ſafe and ſound, and fittelt for uſe and profit, is, firlt to gather 
them as ſoon as you perceive them to be ripe, and the weather 
beings bright, clear and dry, then you fhail dry and wither them 
inthe ſhade, and not in the Sun, - eſpectally upon a plaittered 
floor, where the light looketh to the South, and be ſure that as 
little Sun and moiſture.come to them as you can, for both are 
main enemies ; which done, bind them up in bundles without 
thraſhing, and ſo hang them up, and keep: them in their own 
cods, and they will laſt for all-uſes,: a'fall year, and for ſome par- 
ticular uſes two or three years, and in this manner you may alſo 
preſerve all manner of herbs, weeds, flowers, roots, and the barks 
or rinds of all manner of trees. 


_ CHAP. XIX. 
How to keep Grarn, either for tranſpartation by Sea, or for »ſe in 4 
Town of War or Garriſon, from one year to 012 hux- 


dred and twenty, 


T4 ge of the Grains and pulſes which are m2eteſt forthe 
Sea, and their ſeveral uſes. 
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Itis to be underitood, that the belt and principalleit Grain 
whici is indeed both moſt ſweet, moſt freſh, molt pleaſant in 
tatte, aad mot long laiting , is Rice, which although it grow 
not much in our Kingdome, bur that we are beholden to our 
go0d Neighbours for the crade thereof , yet it is in ſuch plenty 
where we tetch it, that'we need neirher complain of the ſcarcity, 
nor the cott, and ſo much the rather, in that a peck thereof will 
go further then a buſhel of any other Grain : Of this Rice is 
made many good and wholſome diſhes, ſome thick, ſome thin, 
ſome baked, ſome boyled, as thus : If you take a quarter of a 
pound of Rice, and boyl it tna pottle of water, till it come gn- 
to an indifferent thickneſs, and then put into it a good lump 
of potted or barrelled butter , and as much ſugar as ſhall ſalt- 
wiſe ſeaſon it to an indifferent ſweetneſs, it 1s a diſh of meat 
meet for an Emperour at Sea, wholſome, good, and light: of 


diſgeſture, and will be as much as four reaſonable men can' 


well eatat a meal ; for the nature of the Rice is ſuch, that it will 
{well in boyling, and grow to that bigneſs, that in an inſtant 
it will thicken a pottle ; ſome uſe the night before they boyl it, 
to teepit in ſo much water, as will onely cover the Rice all 0- 
ver, and then the next day boyl it ina pottle of water or more, 
and the Rice ſo ſteeped will ſo ſwell, that all the firlt water will 
be drunk up , and a great deal of leſs boyling will ſerve to make 
it ready ; and ſure, then this a man cannot find a cheaper wey to 
feed men, lince one pint of water , and the fourth part of a quaz- 
rer of a Pound of Rice ( which come not to above half a penny 
at the deareſt reckoning ) is a meal ſufficient for a mans eating, 
having Bisket and Drink proportionably. And this diſh of meat 
beins thus thin boyled, is called Sea-Lod-lolly, and after ſalt 
feeding is wondrous wholeſome and comfortable to any man, 
whether he be ſick, ſound, or diſeaſed, and both-abateth infirmi- 
ties, and haſtneth the healing of all wounds. 

There be others, that after they have ſteeped this Rice ( asa- 
fore-ſaid ) do then bovlit in like manner, till it be fo thick that 
a ſpoon may ſtand upright in it, and no liquidneſs of the wa- 
ter perceived ; then put a good lump of butter into it, and boyl 
ir with it, and ftir'ir about, -and it will make ir come moſt 
clean out of the pot in which it-is boyled ;. 8 ALE” with 

ugar, 
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Sugar, and a little Cynamon, and it will be a diſh of meat right 
o00d and delicate, and meet for any ma? of what quality ſoever, 
that is. worth goodnels or preſerving ; nor need the quantity Cx- 
ceed the proportton already preſcribed. 

Again, if you have meal in the ſhip, if you take of this Rice 
tzeped in water, & a little lightly boyled & ſeaſoned with Suzar, 
Cinamon, and Ginger, and a good quantity of Butter , and chen 
bake it in little paſties, you ſhall find it a moſt delicate, pleaſant 
and wholeſome-meart, and that a penny in it ſhall go further» and 
give better contentment-then four penny worth of Beef, Ba con, 
Fiſh, or any other hard ſalt meat; yet I do not wiſh any man of 
ſhip-board to make this a continuall feeding diſh, forit is both 
00 pleaſant and too ſtrong, and where evacuation of ſome hu- 
mours are wanting, may breed inconveniences in ſtrong bodies ; 


but rather to uſe it once a week as a phylical nouriſher, or for the 


comfort of lick and diſeaſed men, whoſe ſtomacks are tane a- 
way, or elſe weakned ; there may be made alſo of this Rice in 
time of neceſſity ( being ground toa fine meal ) an excellent good 
Bread or Rusk, which 1s pleaſanter, ſweeter, and much longerla- 
tins then any made of wheat,or any other grain whatſoever; te- 
lides many other Seeds, which would in this place ſhew but too 
much curiolity to repeat. 


The next Grain unto Rice, which is of eſtimation & great ſer- Whear, and 


— 


vice at Sea, is wheat, of which although there be divers kinds, the ule. 


jet they are all alike for the ſerving of this purpoſe ; onely the 
large ad chick hull'd wheat (being well dryed)will laſt the long- 
elt, but rhe ſmall and fine skinn'd wheat yields the purer flowr, 
and mekes the better meal : now of this wheat is made divers 
diſhes of meat, for ſome to take it, and bruiſe or beat it in baggs 
till the upper skin be beaten off, and then having dreft and win- 
noxed it, boyl it inclean water till it burſt, and grow as thick 
a5 pap,then take it from the hire, and being hot. pur it into ſeveral 
Wſhes of wood, or trays, ſo much in every diſh, or tray, as may 
ſerve for men, and ſo let it cool, then give it to the lick or ſound 
43 yo ſhall te direted, and it is an excellent good meat, either 
cold or elſe hot, and alittle butter melted with it, or being again 
boyled in freſh water , and ſeaſoned with Salt and alittle Sugar , 
it makes an excellent Grewel, or Loblolly, which is a very ſove- 
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PAR. 


Of O.r-w:al 


and the ule, 


_ raign at Sea. Allo your parched Wheat is very $Sood food at 


Sea, and of much requelt and eſtimation, being ſprinkledwith a 
little ſalt ; and of this food a little will ſerve a man ata time, by 
realon that the much ſweetrels thereof ſoon filler and cloyeth 
the Romack, yet it is wondrous light of digeſtion, ard breeds 
great ſtrength, and much good bleod, as we daily find by expe- 
rience, t 
The next Grain unto this which is to te recommended to 
the Sea ( and which is indeed nor any thing inferiour to ei- 
th er of che other going before, both for ſtrength ard laſting ) 
is Oat-meal , which by reaſon of the great eryreſs, and dry- 
ing thereof, feeles little or no imperfeciion at the Sea, as be- 
ing unapt to ſuck or draw in any of the ill or moiſt vapou:s 
thereot. Of this Oat-meal is made many good freſh, and com: 
fortable meats at Sea, as Grewel, or Lob-lolly, by boyling 
itin freſh water, and ſeaſoning it with Salt, and ( if you have 
it continually ) ſometimes with Sugar and a few Currants , 
and a litile Mace, which is meat of great ſtrength a'1d goods 
neſs, eſpecially for ſuch as are lick and weak ; for it is a great 
reftrer of nature, anda purger of the blood ; alfo to Rteep 
the whole Grotes of Oat-meal a night in water, and then 
draiving them, and putting it into a bags, boyl it till the 
Grots break ; then putting it out of the bagg, butter it with 
bucter, and it is an excellent food ; as alſo boylins Oat-meal 
in freſh Water with Barm, or Dresgs, andthe hinder ends of 
your Beer-barrels, makes an excellent good pottage , andis 
of great uſe in all the parts of the Weſt Country , eſpecially, 
where Marriners or Sea-meft live, and are called by rhe name 
Dronflon pottage. Alſo, of Oat-meal' is made that meat 
which is called in the Weſt, Waſhbrew, and may te made at 
the Sea at your pleaſure, being a meat of that great account 
amongſt Devozſhire ar.d Cormſh men, that they will allow it 
to be a meat of lingrlar great ſtrength and goodneſs, and 
withall ſo light-of digeſtion, that a man can very hardly 
ſurfeit upon it at any time; and I am the rather induced to 


believe the ſame, becauſe I bave obſerved and ſeen many of 


the Iatouring men of that Country to eat ſich an unmeaſurable 
quantity thereof, that in mine eye one mags fupper would have 
&rved a whole family. But 
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Bat you will ſay, Hunger and labour are ſuch excellent Sauce, 
that they digeſt any thing. 

To that 1 anſwer, that I have ſeen Gentlemen and Geatle- 
women of | that Conntry, of whom as much curioſity hath 
attended, as-15 lyable to the City, nay, ſuch as have had fick- 
neſs their beſt familiar, yet eat of this with great and ſharp 
appetite, and when health was molt to be feared, then to boat 
ofmoſt ſoundneſs, . This aſhbrew is to look upo like Pain- 
ters Size, or new made Jelly, being notitins but tue very 
heart of the Oat-meal , boyled and drained to that heighth 
and thickneſs, having neither Hull nor Bran init, but the 
fare Meal and Water, and is to be eaten ether witz Wine, 
frons Beer, or Ale, or with clarified Honey, accordins to 
mens itomacks and abilities. Now this the eaters thereof afhrm, 
that by no means it muſt be chewed, but rather ſwallowed 
by the ſpoonfull whole, becauſe chawing like a pill makes ft 
talte unpleaſant, There is again another meat to be made 
of Oat-meal, which is called G:rt-brew, and is ſomewhat more 
coorſe, and [els pleaſant than waſh-brew, havins both the bran 
and hulls in it, yer itis accounted a food of a very good ftrensth, 
and exceeding wholſome for mans body, and of my knowledge 
much nſed and much delired of all Iabouring perſons that 
ae acquainted with it : Many other {foods gnere are to be 
made of Oar-meal, but theſe ſhall be at this time fully ſafh- 
cient, 

The next Grain to this-I account Barley , which may be eve- 
ry way uſed like unto Wheat, either tomake Grewel, to be crey- 
ed, parcht, or boyled, and for Barley for this purpoſe of food, the 
beſt is French Barley, the nex: is Barley big,or bear-Barley ; and 
the worſt are the ſpice or Battledore-varley , and our common 
Engliſh Barley. 

And as Barley or Wheat, ſo you may uſe your buck, and 
your 1d:an Siligo, for they are of like nature, onely they a+k a 
loager time in ther beating, ſteeping, and boyling, becauſe 
tney are naturally more hard and more dry, by reaſon of the 
bear of the Climate in which the beſt grow ; and it is ever to be 
ovſerved for arule, that the #ryer you keep your Corn at Sea,the 
better it is, and ſweeter and longer. laſting, | 
Now 
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Of pulſe, and” 
hrſt of beans, 
the uſe. 


The French- 
bean, 


The Kidnrcy- 
bean. 


Common field 
beans, the uſe. 


Of pealc and 
the uſe. 


Now having ſhewed the uſe of theſe lighter grains, I will come 
to Pulſe, and ſhew their uſe and benefit at Sea, or in belieged 
Towns : and of pulſe, 1 will firſt ſpeak of Beans as a principal 
food , wholſome and ſtrong , and though not ſo fine and light 
of diſgeſtion as. any of the former, yet exceeding hearty and 
ſound, and a great breeder of good blood : They are for the moſt 
part to be boyled whole, till ſuch time as they appear ſoft and 
render, or begin to break, and then drained from the water are 
ſerved in trayes, and well falted, and ſoeaten, a pottle whereof 
is thought a full proportion for four men : and of theſe bean 
there are divers kinds,as the common Garden-bean,or the French- 
bean,which is great, broad and flat, and theſe are the beſt to boyl 
either with meat, or by themſelves , and ask the leaſt labour, be- 
cauſe their outter skin is moſt tender, and the inward ſubſtance 
molt apt to be molified and ſoftned:they may alſo be boyled both 
when they are young and green, and when they are old and dry, 
and the meat at both times is good and ſavory. 

The next bean to theſe are the Kidney-bean, which is flatter 
arid lefler,and neerer the proportion of aKidney then the French- 
bean is, and this is alſo a Garden-bean, and whilſt it is young and 
green is to be eaten ſallet-wiſe after they are boyled, both the 
Cod and Bean together, and it is certain,a better ſallet cannot be 
taſted ; for the Cod or Husk is every way as excellent in taſte as 
the bean is ; but after they Srow old and dry, and that the Moi- 
ſture is gone out of the cod, then it is meet to thraſh them, and 
boyl them like the French-beanr, and they are every way as good 
meat, and as ſoon boyled, and as tender. 

The next bean to theſe are your comnion and ordinary field 
beans, which having tough and hard skins ask. more boyling 
then the other beans,and are ſomewhat harder in tatte,yet a good 
ſound food alſo ; there be many that parch them in the fire, and 
think them then the beſt meat, becaule the fire ſooner breaxs tit 
Skin, and ſoftneth the kirnel ; becauſe they cainiot be done {0a- 
bundantly, and therefore are not ſo much in uſes 

After this great ſort of pulſe, I will now ſpeak of the (ſmaller 
ſort, as peaſe,and their like; and of peaſe there are two kinds, ch 
Garden peaſe, and the field peaſe, and for this uſe ( albeit bot 
are very good)yet the Garden peaſe are beit, for they are _— 
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boyled and are moſt tender,and ſerve for molt uſe,as for pottage, 
boyling, parching, ſpelting , and of theſe Garden peaſe, there are 
divers kinds, as white peaſe, French peaſe, Haſtings, Rounlivals, 
and ſuch like, the firſt being the longeſt latters, the ſecond the 


pleaſantelt in taſte, the third the earlieſt and tendereft, and the 


lait largelit and fulleſt, 


The tield peaſe are only of twa kinds, as the white peaſe and Sera! forr 


peale. 


the gray peaſe; and they ſeldome make pottage, becauſe they are 
unapt to break, but are only for boyling and makins of leap 
peaſe, or for parchins, yet a good and a ſtrong food : and as we 
ule peaſe, ſo in other Countries they uſe Lupins, Lentils, Tares, 
Fetches, and ſuch like ſmaller pulſe, but they are neither ſo good, 
wholſome, nor ſavoury in taſte, being a kind of grain more rank, 
fulſome, and breeding of ill blood and infeAion within : theſe in 
caſes of Sea-fare and war-fare, o1ght principally to be eſchewed 
and ſhunned. 


Now it refteth after this lons digreſſion of theſe ſeverall_ 


grains, and their uſes, with the meats and profits which are 
made of themy that we come to the ſafe manner of keeping and 
preſerving them either by Land or Water, for ViQual, or Tranſ- 
anno, ſo as they may laſt and indure without ill-ſmell or ro:- 
tenneſs, 


And firſt for tranſportation of grain by Sea, it is two wayes to Grain for 
be done, as either in great quantities for trade and the vifualling erade. 


of other nations, or in ſmaller quantity for viaualling the men in 
the Ship, prepared for a long and tedions voyage. 


| For the tranſporting of Grain for trade in great quantities, +, £.,,, 
it is to be intended the voyage is feldome long, but from G;.in for 
neighbour to neighbour, and therefore commonly they make crade. 


cloſe decks in the ſhips to receive the grain, fair and even board- 
ed, yet if ſuch decks be matted and lined, both under, and on 
each (ide, it is-much the better; and this matting would be ſtrong 
and thin, There be ſome which make the decks only of mats, and 
ſure it is ſweet, but not ſo trons as the boards : therefore-the beſt 
way of tranſportation, is, to have ſtrong boarded decks well 


mattted , and then ſpreading the Corn of a reaſonable thicknels, 


to cover it with matting again, and then to lay corn on it again, 
and then mats again, that between every reaſonable thickneſs of 
P Grain 


ns cen rene een. 
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Tranſporting 
of Victuale. 


Grait)-a mat may lye ; the profit whereof is, that when the 
Corn with his own heat, and the working of the Sea ſhall begin 
to ſweat, which ſweat, for want of air to-dry it up, would turn 
to putrefaRtion., ; 

Tuen theſe mats thus lying between, will not onely exhale 
and ſuck vp the ſweat, but alſo keep the Corn ſo cool and 
dry, that no imperte&ion ſhaſt come unto it. And here is tobe 
noted, That theſe mats ſhoald rather be made of dry white bents, 
then o. flags and bulruſh ; for the bent is a firm, dry, criſp thing, 
and will not relent or ſweat of it ſelf, but the flag or bulruſh isa 
ſpungy and ſoft ſubſtance, which is never empty of its own and 
other moyttures, 

Now for tranſporting of Grain, for Vi&tuals for the Ship, 
which is in much ſmaller quantity , becauſe it is but for the 
private uſe of a few within the ſhip ; the onely beſt and ſafelt 
way, Is, to take Salr-fiſh barrels, or any Cask in whic! any 
Salt firſt hath been piled, as Cod, Herrings, Salmon, Sprats, 
or any other powdred Fiſh ; and whilſt the veſlels are ſweet, 
you ſhall chalk them both within and without with plaiſter , 
daubing them all over ; then into them put your Grain of what 
kind ſoever it be, and head them up cloſe, and then ftow 
them in ſuch convenient dry place of the ſhip, as you ſhall thick 
fit, and queſtionleſs, if belief may be given to the worthielt 
Authors which have writ in this kind, you may thus keep your 
Grain ſweet, ſound, and in full perfe&ion from one year toan 
hundred and twenty years ; but certainly daily experience ſhews 
us, that all kind of Grain thus put 5» and kept, will remain 
ſound and ſweet, three, four, and as {0:7: ſay , ſeven years, for 

ſo far hath lately been try'd : and what here I ſpeak of ſhip- 
board, the like may be done in any Town of War or Garriſon, 
whether beſieged,or not befieged,or in any other place,where any 
necefluy ſhall compell; the proof of this manner of piling or put- | 
ting up of Grain, ferveth as well for Land as Sea, 
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Book. IT.  Enriching of barren Grounds. 


CHAP. XX. | 


The Inviching of all manner of barrey Grounds, and 10 
make it fruitfull to bear Hopps, 


FD Hop of all plants is the moſt tender, and can endure nei- 

ther to rich a ground, nor yet too poor : for being planted 

inthe firſt,” it bringerh forth only leaves and no bells, and in the 

latter yieldeth neither leaves nor bells. | 

Now in the firſt ſort of Ground, which is fertile and rich, ] Abating ferti- 

have nothing to do but only to adviſe how you may allay and 7 

leſſen that too much fatne(s, by mixing your hills well with 

Chalk, or ſmall ſharp Gravel, if ir be a haſlel or mix'd mould : 

and with good ftore of red ſand if it be a ſtiff clay, for ei- 

ther of theſe mixtures will in ſhort ſpace abate any ferctili- 


; SE. 
"Bar if the ſoyl be contrary to this , that is, extreme barren , [rcreafing cf 
then you ſhall ſeek by theſe means following to increaſe the fertility. 
fertility. Firſt, when you have taken a view of that barren earth , 
which you intend to convert to a Hop-garden ; you ſhall firſt 
look to the lituation thereof, whether it lye high or low, whe- 
ther it be ſubjeRt to inundations or drownings, or that it lye chic 
ſafe and free from any ſuch annoyance : If it be ſubjeR togreat Earth. 
and deep over-flowes, then it is no ground for this purpoſe, bur 
if it be onely lyable but to ſome ſmall waſhings, then you may 
by a few ſmall drains & ſewers caſt through your alleyes, convey 
away the water to ſome lower grounds, ſo as it may not con- Draining wa- 
tinue lons in the Gardens to do hurt, Belides, for a frther ſafe- tor. 
ty to the Hop, you ſhall make your hills a great deal bigger and 
higher, that when any over-flow ſhall happen, the water may not 
reach above the mid-part of the hill at the molt, for the root 
may endure moiſtning, but not drowning ; and this water thus 
running through the alleyes, and not drowning the root, will 
bring to the gro1nd very mach fertility. But howſoever, after 
you have eas'd your ground of theſe particular faults, yer the 
gromneh fault, which is barrenneſs, willremain ſtill : therefore, 
aving plotted out your Garden, and fenced it ſufficiently about, 
you ſhall' then caſt up you hills about Mrchaelmmas , pes. 
| P 2 them 
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them ina very orderly manner,and making alleyes between them 
of four or five foot breadth between hill and hill, fo as a man 
may walk at pleaſure through and about them : neither ſhall 
theſe hills ſtand all direaly be- ; 


hind one another,for ſo one will © () O c 
overſhade another, which is an 

annoyance, but according to O O ® 
this Figure,where there is a larg- 

neſs of ſpace , and a by-paſlage, © oO © © 


through which the Sun may come 
to give comfort to every Plant. 

Theſe hails, if the ground be free from water, may be raiſed 
about two foot, or a foot and a half high, and of a compaſs an- 
{werable to the heighth ; neither ſo lictle, that the hill may be 
ſharp like a Sngar-loaf, nor yet ſo big, that the hill may lye 
flat, and ſo retain and hotd-any rain or wet, which ſhall fall up- 
on it ; but you ſhall keep a due middle proportion, making the 
hill convenient for your Plants and Poles, and ſo as it may 
Thoot or put off any wet, or other annoyance, which ſhall fall 
upon it. 

ow theſe . hills you ſhall not make intirely, alt-'of one 
mould, but you ſhall take, as it were, a third part or better 
thereof, then another part ofthe earth which lyeth under dung- 
hills, and the laſt part of .Sope-aſhes ; and theſe three bodyes 
you ſhall mix equally together, and of them compound your 
Hop-hills : þut if this ſeem ſomewhat difkculrc, and that you 
cainot find enough for your purpoſe of either of theſe manures , 
then you may take three parts of-the natura]l earth, and but one- - 
ly a fourth part of the other:two , and thereof mix your Hop- 
hills, and it will be ſuſfictent to afford you profit enough , provr- - 
ded you be able once in three or four years to renew it,forſo !ong 
this will laſt in full ſtrength and power. 

When you have.thus made up your hills, you ſhall then pare 
up with a paring ſhovell all the green ſwarth quite through all 
; your allyes at leaſt four fingers thick, and with the ſwarth fo 
pared up, you ſhall cover all your hills almoſt to the top, turi- 
ing the green ſwarth next unto the earth, ſo as it may rot, for 


that iz an excellent manure.alſo : then -when-your allyes we” : 
thus * 
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hus cleanſed of their ſwarth,you ſhall take good ſtore of braken, 
or fern, and ſtrow it all over quite thorow all the allies, ſo that 
it may lye in a good thickneſs , almoſt to the midſt of the hills , 
which having all the Winter to rot-in, will not only be an ex- 
— comfort to the hills, and preſerve both them and their 
plants from many evils, but alſo being ſhovelled up rogether 
with the earth in the ſpring time, will be a marvellous {trons 
manure wherewith to repleniſh the hills, and to make them to 
proſper exceedingly , and to ſave much other colt and charges as 
well in manure as in carriage. 

When your hills are thus inriched, and your allies thus pre- The Plantirg 
pared, you ſhall then open your hills in the top , and ſet your © Hopps. 
plants, that is to ſay, in every hill four plants at the leaſt, being 
well prepared ; and this ſhould be done in the month of Oftober , 
and theſe plants mult be fer good and deep in the earth, and 
covered all over at the leaſt four fingers thick : and if with the 
earth which covereth theſe plants you mix Ox-blood and 
Lime, it will not onely give great comfort and nouriſhment 
to the Plants, but alſo defend and ſave the roots from worms 
and other vermines, which otherwiſe would ſeek to deſtroy 
them. 

After- your Garden is thus planted over , you fhall then Poling of 
let it reſt till the following Spring, and about April, finding Hoppe. 
the ſmall 'Twines of your Hopps ifſned out of the Hills and 
running alongſt the ground, you ſhall then ſet up-your Poles , 
which Poles, ſo they be long and ftreight, may be of any wood 
you pleaſe, as either Aſh, Elme, Withy, Willow,or Sallow, and in 
the ſertins up of theſe poles, you ſhall have two very carefull 
reſpe&s ; Firtt, that in putting in of the poles, and faſtening 
them with the earth, you do not hurt the Hop roots, which a 
ſmall careleſneſs may do, but be fure to ſet them cleer at the 
roots ; and that you may do it the better, and make your poles 
toſtand the fatter, it is good that you have aniron auger , there- 
with firſt to pierce the ground , and then to put the pole in after , 
aud fo ram itin hard thatit may not ſtir, The ſecond care is, 
that you place not one pole to overſhadow another , but that 

they may ſtand ſo clear one from another, that which way ſoever 
the Sun ſhall-caft his beames, - yet-every plant ( as it winds _ 
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Of weeding 
Hops, 


Plowing and 


Sowings 


the pole ) may be an equall partaker of the ſame. 

This, with a ſmall obſervation in the ſetting up of the poles 
may ealily; be performeg| : the number of poles that you ſhall 
ſec on every hill, muſt be anſwerable to the Syens which ſhall 
iſe from the roots, allowing to every pole two Syens at the 
leaſt, and not above three at the moſt : theſe Syens ( when your 
hills are poled ) you ſhall with you hands twine about their 
ſevgrall poles, and thoſe which are but new peeping from the 
ground, you ſhall ſo fold among the other Branches, as they may 
of themſelves run about the pole;and as theſe, ſo alſo all the other 
tw:8s, which are any way derived from the main Sienleaving not 
aily at a!l to run upon the ground ; for that is altogether profitleſs, 
and tono uſe, 

For the weeding of this barren earth thus made into an Hop- 
Garden,there is little care to be had:for firit,the ſope aſhes where- 
with the hills are. manu-ed, the Ox blood and the Lime, are ſuch 
enemies to al! manner of weeds, that they will not ſuffer any to 
grow where they abide : Next, the Braken and Fern, which cove- 
reth the alleyes, is ſuch a poyſoner and ſmotherer of any thi? 
that ſhall grow underneath it, 'that jt will rot ſuffer any weed 
to peep or ſpring up throagh it ; yet if in any eſpecial place, 
where neither of theſe defences cotne, it happen that any weeds 
do grow,then you ſhall with your beſt care cut them away,or pull 
them up, and ſo your Garden ſhall remain comely, pleaſant and 
fruirfull to every proſpeR. 


CHAP. XXI. 
A generall computation of men, and cattels labonrs - 
what each may do without hart daily. 


I ſpeak generally of all Husbandly works y where the 
Country. 1s tolerable, without any extraordinary diſhcul- 
ty, you ſhall underſtand, that a man may well in Riff groinds, 
plow an Acre, or an Acre anda half, and in light ſand ground; 
wwo or three Acres with one Team in a day, and he may 
plough and ſow-in ſtiff vround two Acres and an half each 
day » and in light ground tour at leaſt with one Team ; andal- 
wayes whathe ſoweth- tat he may harrow the ſame day alſo. 
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A man may well. mow of good and deep loggy meadow, or 
of rough, uneven meadow, every day one acre; mowing clean 
and making a ſmooth board; of well ſtanding and good ſmooth 
meadows an acre and a half each day : andof very thin and 
ſhort graſs, or upland meadow, two acres at the leatt every 
day» 


Alſo, he may mow of Corn, as Barley and Oats, if it be thick, Mywing, 


loggy, and beaten down to the earth, making fair work, and not 
cutting off the heads of the ears, and feavins the itraw till grow- 
ins one acre and a half ina day : butif it be g00d, thick and 
fair ſtandins corn, then he may mow two acres, or two acres and a 
half in a day ; but if the corn be ſhort, and thin, thea he may 
mow three, and ſometimes four Acres in a day, and not be over- 
laboured : Alſo of beans he may mow as much, and of peaſe 
m'xt with beans, having a hook to follow him, no lefs ; for 
_ are works in this nature moſt ealie, and leaſt trouble- 
ome, 


Oae man with a Binder may well reap an Acre of Wheat Reaping. 


or Rye-in a day, if it be principall good and well ſtanding, but 

if laid or beaten down with weather, then three rood is fully 

ſuſicientfor a dayes labour; but if it be thin and upright Randing, 

then he may reap and bind five roods in a day : Of ſmall peaſe, 

_—_ and ſuchlike, a man may well reap two acres every 
ay. 


Now foraſmuch as it is a cuttom in divers Countries (_and Birdirg of 


truly ir is exceeding profitable and worthy imitation ) to ſheaf og = 


and bind up both Barley and Oats, as well as Wheat or Rye, 
and that both ſavech much Coro, and alſo makes it take a great 
deal leſs room, and that this labour is to be done after the 
mowers, as the other was after the reapers,by gathering the Bar- 
ley, or Oats up without a ſickle o- hook, as it lyes-in the ſwath, 
and ſo binding it in ſheafs, you ſhall underſtand, that one man in 
a day ſhall bind as much as one mower can mow ; and if the man 
be any thing skilfull in the labour, two binders will bind as much 
as three mowers can mow. 


— Forthe gathering or inning of Grain, no man can propor- Gathering in 
tion the number of loads , or quantity of ground, ſhall daily be of Grair. 


broxght home, ſich the journeyes are uncertain, ſome going 


a 
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Ditching. 


Hedging. 


Plahing, 
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a mile, ſome half a mile, and ſome two mile : therefore it is the 
Husbandmans beſt way, the firſt day to go with his Team him- 
ſelf, and both to obſerve the labour and diſtance of place, 
and by that to compute what may be done after , without hurt 
ro his cattel, and where he fails of airy hope, there to make a 
Ktri& account of the errour ; for it is either ignorance or careleſ- 
neſs which brings forth miſchances, ſpeaking of husbandry , as 
over-throwing chETeam, over-loading the Team, breaking ne- 
ceſlary inftraments, or not reſpe&ting the wayes and paſlages ; 
wy of which may in a day hinder more then half a dayes la- 
Our. 

Again, a man may in a day ditch and quickſer of a reaſonable 
ditch tour foot broad, and three foot deep, a rod or a pole a %ay ; 
allowing (ixteen feet to the rod, 8 ſoof large meaſure leſs ground, 
and of leſs ground larger meaſure, according to the ſufficiency of 
the fence which you purpoſe to make. 

A man may hedge alfo in a day, if the hedge be good and ſub- 
antial, rhat 1s to ſay, five foot high, well bound, thick ſtackt, 
and cloſe laid, two rod in aday, and if the work be lower or 
thioner;* then double ſo much more according to the former pro- 

ortion. 
x For this plaſhing of hedges, or making a quick fence, if hedo 
it workmanly, and that the growth be high and well-grown,and 
then he lay it thick, cloſe, and ſtrongly bound in the top, tur- 
ning the quick downward and inward, to plaſh a rod a day, is as 


much as any man can well do: butif he-plaſh it after the welt- 


country faſhion, that is, anely cutting it down, and layingit 
along cloſe to the ground, ſeekins only thickneſs, and not much 
ouard or com'ineſs, then he may well plaſh a rod and a alt : 
day without trouble : and ſure in this work is great care and art 
to be uſed, as well for the preſervation of the quick, as the $00d- 
neſs of the fence, being a thing of worth and validity to ever! 
Husbandman, ae , 

Again, a man may delve or dig, as for Garden-mould, Hemp- 
yard,Flax-yard, or for the fetting of corn, or for levelling of une- 
ven places, one rod in a day, and the ground ſo digged-and del- 
ved, he may rake, dreſs, and level in the ſame day alſo-: butit 


he dig it deep,, and trench it, and manure it, as is: meets - 
$7 cher 
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ther for Garden, Orchard, or corn ſetting, then to delve half a 

rood in a day, is a very great proportion, becauſe ordinarily to 

delvezas to receive ordinary ſeeds, requires butone ſpade graft in 

depth ; but extraordinarily ro delvezas for inriching and betterins 

of the ground, and tocleanſe it from ſtones, weeds, and other an- 
noyances, Will require two ſpades graft at the leaſt. 

Laſtly, a man may thraſh if the corn be good and clean, with- Thraſhing. 
out ſome extraordinary abuſe or poverty in the grain, in one day 
four buſhels of wheat or Rye,ſix buſhels of Barfy or Oats,aud five 
buſhels of beaus or peaſe : but the pulſe mult then be imagined 
to be exceeding good, otherwiſe a man ſhall thraſh leſs of it , 
then of any other kind of grain ; for as when it is well loaden, it 
yieldeth plentifully , ſo when it is poor and ltghtly loaden, it 
yieldeth lictle or nothing, and yer hath not one ſtroke leſs of 
the flail, nor any labour ſaved, more then belongs to the beſt 
pulſe whatſoever, being ever at leaſt three times turned, and four 
times beaten over. 

Having thus generally run over (:n a ſhore computation ) the The particu- 
labours of the ms, I will now briefly as I can, goe '** <xpence of 
over the particular dayes labour of a Farmer or Plow-man, ſhew- * 7: 
ins the particular expence of every hour in the day , from his 
firit riſing, till his going to bed, as thus for example : we will 
ſuppoſe it to be after Chr:ftmas,and about plow-day (which is the 
firlt ſetting our of the plow ) and at what time men either begin 
to fallow, or to break up Peaſe-earth , which is to lye to bait, 
according te the cuſtom of the Country ; at this time the Plow- 
man ſhall riſe before four of the clock in'the morning, and af- 
ter thanks given to God for his reſt,& prayer for the ſucceſs of his 
labours,he ſhall go into his ſtable,or beaſt-houſe,and firſt he ſhall 
fodder his Cattle, then clenſe the houſe, and make the booths 
clean, rub down the cattle, and clenſe their skins from all filth ; 
then he ſhall curry his Horſes, rub them with cloaths and wiſps, 
and make both them and the ſtable as clean as may be ; then 
be ſhall water both his Oxen and Horſes,and houling them again, 

Sive them more fodder, and to his Horſe by all means provender; - 

as chaff, and dry peaſe or beans, or Oat-huls, peaſe or beans, or . 

clean Oats, or clean Garbadge ( which is the hinder ends of any 

Grain but Rye) with the ſtraw chopt ſmall amongſt it, accord- 


ng 
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ding as the ability of the Husbandman is. 

And whilſt they are eating their meat, he ſhall make rex- 
dy his Collers, | Sonakgg Treates, Halters, Mullens, and Plow- 
ceares, ſeeing every thing fit, and in his due place, and to theſe 
labours I will alſo allow full two hours, that is, frotn four 
of the clock till {ik , then he ſhall come into breakfaſt, and to 
that I allow him half an hour, and then another half lour 
to the cearing aud yosking of his Cattle, ſo that at ſeven of 
the clock he may ſet forward to his labour, and then he ſhall 
plough from ſeven of the clock in the morning , till betwixt 
two ard three in the afternoon ; then he ſhall unyoak and 
bring home his Cattle, and having rabb'd them, dreſt the, and 
cleanſed away all dirt and filth, E ſhall fodder them, and give 
rhem meat , then ſhall the ſervants go into their dinner, which 
allowed half an hour, it will then be towards. four of the 
clock, at which time he ſhall go to his cattle again, and rubbing 
them down, and cleanſing their Ralls, give them more fodder : 
which done, he ſhall go into the Barn, and provide and make 
ready fodder of all Finds for the next day, whether it be 
hay, ſtraw, or blend-fodder, according to the ability of the 
Husbandman. 

This being done, and carryed .into the ſtable, ox-houſe, or 
other convenient place, he ſhall then go water his Cattle, and 
givethem more meat, and to his Horſe provender - as befcre 1s 
ſhewed : and by this time it will draw paſt (ix of the clock, 
at what time he ſhall come into ſupper, and after ſupper, he 
ſhall either by the fire ſide mend ſhooes both for himſelf and 
their Family, or beat or knock Hemp or Flax, or pick and 
ſtamp Apples or Crabs, for Cyder, or Verdjuyce, or elſe grind 
malt on. the quernes, pick, candle ruſhes, or do ſome Hus- 
bandly office within doors till it be fall eight a clock : Then 
ſhall he take his Lanthorn and Candle, and £o ſee his Cattle, 
and having cleanſed the ſtall and planks, litter them down ; 
look that they be ſafely tyed, and then fodder, and give them 
meat for all night ; then giving God thanks for benefits received 
that day , let him and the whole houſbold $0 to their reſt till the 
next morning. | Ep 
Now it 15 to be intended, that there may be in the Houſe- 
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botd "more ſervants they one ; and ſo you will demand 
of me what the reſt of the ſervants ſhall be imployed in, before 
and after the time of plowins. To this I anſwer, that they 
may either go into the barn and thrafh,. fill or empty the 
malt fat, load or unload the Kiln, or any other good and 
neceſfary work that is about*the yard ; and after they. come 
from plowing, ſome may go into the Barn and thraſh ,: ſome 
hedge, ditch, itop gaps in broken Fences, diggin the Orchard 
os Garden, or any other Out-work which is needfull to be 
done, and which about the Husbandman is never wanting ; eſ- 
pecially one muſt have a care every night to look to the men- 
ding or ſharpening of the Plough-irons , and the repairing of the 
Plough and Plough-gears,if aay be out of orders for to defer them 
till the morrow, were the loſs of a dayes work, and an ill point of 
Husbandry. 


Now for the particular labours. of Cattel, though it be al- Particular 14- 
ready inclaſively ſpoken of in that which is gone before , bours of Carel. 


where I ſhew you how much a man may convemtently ploush 
in a day with one Team or Draught of Cattel , yet for furcher 
fatisfa&tion you ſhall underſtand, that in your Cattel there are 
many things to be obſerved, as the kind, the number, and the 


ſoyl they labour in. For the kind, which are Oxen, Bulls, or 


Horſes, the beſt for the draught are Oxen, and the reaſons I 
have ſhewed in my former Works : The next are Horſes, and 
the worſt, Bulls; becauſe they are moſt troubleſome : the num- 
ber fir for the plough, is eight, fix, or four , for the cart, five 
or four z and for the Waine, never under [ix , except in leading 
home of harveſt, where loading eaſily , four =_ good Oxen 
are ſufficient ; for the ſoyl, if it be f the tougheſt and deepeft 
earth, eight beaſts can do no more but fallow or-break up 
Peaſe earth, no, nor fewer ſtir, if the ſeaſon grow hard and 
dry ; for ſoyling, winter rigging and ſeed furrow, fix beaſts 
may diſpatch that labour : if the ſoyl be mix'd and haſ- 
ſel, then ſix may fallow and ſow Peaſe, and- four do every 
other ordure : but if it be light and eaſie ſand, then four is 
enow in every ſeaſon. For the quantity of their work, an 
Ox-plough may not do ſo much as a Herſe-plough, becauſe 
they are not ſo ſwift, nor may be driven out of their pace, be- 
| | " | 
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jag more apt to ſarfeir then Hcrles be, ſo that for an Ox-plough 
to do an Acre, and a Horſe-plow an Acre and a Rood,or an Acre 
and a half in good ground, is work fully ſuſkg.ent.. 


CHAP. XXIL 
T he applying of Husbandry to the ſeveral Conntries of this 
Kingdome , wherein us ſhewed the office and duty 
of the Carter or Plow-man... 


T is to be underſtood, that Husbandry- doth . vary accord- - 


ing to the Nature and Climates of Countries : not one rule 


obſerved in all places, but according as. the earth, the air, - 


the much'or little heat, moiſture or cold doth. increaſe or di- 
miniſh, ſo mult the skilfull Husbandman alter his ſeaſons, la- 
bours arid inſtruments ; for in iff Clayes, as are all the fruit- 
ful Vales of this Kingdome ( of which 1 have named molt part 
in a Chapter before ) as allo Hanngron-ſhire, Bedford-ſhive , 
Cambridge-ſhire, . and many other of like nature ; all manner of 
arable works Mult be begun betiwes in the year, and che Ploughs 
and inſtruments muſt. be of large lize, ai.d ſtrong timber , and the 
labour great and painfull: ſoalſo in mixtſoyls, that are good aid 
fruitful, as Northampton-ſhire, Hartford-ſhire, moſt part of Kent, 


Eſſex, Bark-ſhire, and Counties of like nature, all arable toiles. 


would begin at latter ſeaſons, and the P!longhs and Inſtruments 
would be. of middle ſize, and indifterent timbers ,. and the la- 
bour ſomewhat leſs then the other - but the light ſandy grounds 
which have alſo a certain natural fruitfulneſs in them :; as in 
Norfolk, Suffolk,, moſt part of Lincoln-ſhire, Hamp+ſhire, Surry, 
and Counties. of that nature: all arable toiles would begin at 
the lateſt ſeaſons ,1and the Ploughs and Inſtruments would be of 
the ſmalleſt and lighteſt 6ze, and. of the leaſt timber, - and thela- 
bour of all other iseaſieſt, - -* . | 
Laftly, for the barren anfruitfull earth ( of which only Ihave 
writte:1in this Book {(- as in Devonſhire, Cornwall, many parts of 
Wales, Darbyſhire, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Yorkſhire, and many 0- 
ther like, or worſe than they :-, the arable toils would havea fit 
ſeaſon of the year, :according to the temperatenels of the year 
which if it happen early, then yau muſt begin your labours at lat- 


er: -- 


Book II. . to ſereral Countries. 

ter ſeaſons, and for your Plough and inſtruments, they muſt not 

, keep any certain-proportioi, but be framed ever according to the 
ground,the Rronger and itiffer ground having ever theltrong and 
large Plough, with Initruments of like kind, and the lighter earch 
a Plow and Inftruaments of more ealie ſubſtance: as for the labour, 
it mult be ſach, and na other, then that which hach been already [ 
declared in this book. | 

And hence it comes, that the office and duty of every skilfull The Carter's 

Ploagh-man, or Carter,is,firit to look tothe nature of the earth , office, 

_ nex! to the ſeaſons of the year , then to tne cuttoms and faſhions 

> of the place wherein he liveth ; which cultoms, although they 

p-3 be held as ſecond natures amongſt us, and that the belt reaſons 
of the belt work-men commonly are, thac thus I do, becauſe thus | 
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. they do ; yet wonld I wiſh no man to bind himſelf more ſtrialy | 
| tocultom , then the diſcourſe of reaſon ſhall be his warrant, and w 
31 would not have him to prejudicate in his own opinion, ſo Wl): 
I would not have him too great a ſlave to other mens traditi- i | 
0n, but ſtanding upon the ground of reaſon, made good by ex- 
prience , ' I would ever have him profit 111 his own judge: b- 
ment, - 

Now the further office 8nd duty of the Husbandman, is, with 
great care and diligence, to reſpect in what ſort of faſhion to 
plough his ground ; for although 1 have in the former Chapter 
ſhewed how he ſhould lay his furrows , what depth he ſhall plow | 
them, and how he ſhall be abletoraiſe and gain*the'greateſt Wet!) 
ſore of mould ; yet is there alſo another conlideration to be had, WEIL 
n0leſs profitable to the Husbandman then any of the former ; 1 IR 
and that is, how to lay your Land: beft for your own profit ſi 
adeaſe,, as alſo the eaſe of your Cattel which ſhall draw with- 
n your draught as thus for inſtance : If your arable Land ſhall lye 
aainſt the (1de of any fteep hill- ( as for the molt part all barren | 
earths do ) if then you ſhall plow ſuch Land(direaly againſt the i [0AÞ BUN 
ull, beginning below, and ſo aſcending freight upright, and ſo 15 We 
down azain, and up again, this very ſabour and toyling a- j LOIR | 
Sainſt the hill will breed ſuch a bitter weariſomneſs to the cat- ' 4 | WI 
tel, and ſuch #diſcouragement , that you ſhall not be able to '*\ 1148 BY 
compaſs one half part of your labour , beſides the danger of || 119% Wh 
over-heating and ſurfeiting of your beaſts , whence will ſpring v1! BHAI 

many* - 
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Of Carte] for 
araghe, 


- your outward neceflary Proviſions be never wanting- _ 


many mortal diſeaſes : Therefore when you ſhall plough any 
ſich groand,be ſure ever to plougtrit ſide-wayes over-thwart the 
hill, where your beatts may tread on the level groundzand never 
dire&ly up and down, ſo ſhall the compoſt and manure which 
you lay upon the ground not be fo ſoon waſh'd away from the 


| upper part of the ground, becauſe the furrows not lying Rreight 


down in an even deſcent, but turned croſs-wayes upward againſt 
the hill, ir mult neceflarily hold the ſoyl within it, and notlet it 
waſh away. 

Again, it is the office of every good plow-man to know what 
Cattel are meetelt for his draught , as whether Oxen or Horſe, 
or both Oxen and Horſe : wherein is to be underſtood, that al- 
though of all draughts whatſoever within this Kingdome, there 
is none ſo good to plow withall, both in reſpe& of the rength, 
ſtability, indurance, and fitneſs for labour, as the Oxen are; in 
whom there is ſeldome or never any loſs : becauſe whenſoever 
his ſervice faileth in the draught,his fleſh will be of good pricein 
the ſhambles ; -yet notwithſtanding, in this caſe a man muſt ne- 
ceflarily bind himſelf. much to the cuſtom of the Country , and 
faſhion of his neighbours ; for if you ſhall live in a place where 
fuel is ſcarce and far to be fetch'd, as commonly it is in all barren 
Countries , which, for the moſt part are tony Champains, or 
cold mountains ; and your neighbours, as well for the ſpeed of 
their journies, as for length, keep Horſe-draughts : in this caſe 
alſo you muſt do the like, or elſe you ſhall want their Company 
in your journey , which is both diſcomfort and diſprofit, if any 
miſchance or caſualty ſhall happen, or being inforc'd to drive 
your Oxen as fait as they do their Horſe, you ſhall not onely 
over-heatztire,bruiſe,and ſpoyl them,but alſo make them utterly 
unfit either for _— or labour and therefore if your Eſtate be 
mean , and that you have no more but what neceflity requires, 
then you ſhall ſort your Plow or Team according to the fa 
ſhion of your Country, and the uſe of your neighbours : butif 
God have blelt you with plenty, then it ſhall not be amiſs for 
you to have ever an Ox-draughtor two, to till you Land ; and 
a Horſe-draught to do all your forraign abroad buſineſles : fo 
ſhall .your work at home ever go conſtantly Brward , and 


or 


A 
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for the mixture of Oxen and Horſes together, it falleth out of- 
reatimes that the Plow-man of force mult be provided with Cat- 
tle of both kindzas if he happen to live in a rocky Country,where 
the teepineſs of the hils, and narrowneſs of the wayes, will nei- 
ther ſuffer Cart, Wain, nor Tumbrel to paſs; in this caſe you 
ſhall keep-Oxen for the plow, to fill the ground with, and Horſes 
tocarry pots and hooks : the farit to carry forth your manure , 
and the other to bring home your hay and Corn harveit, vour 
tel and other proviſions, which are needfull for your family, as 
they do both in "or»wal, and other mountainous Countries , 


where Carts and W@ ns, and ſuch like draught, have no poſſible 


allage. . 
: Again, it 15 the office and duty of every good Plow-man to 
know his ſeveral labours, for every ſeveral month through the 
waole year, whereby no day nor hour may be miſpent,.but every 
time and ſeaſon employed according as his nature requireth : as 
thus for example. | 


In the month of Faxxary, the painfull Plow-man, if he live in Jamiry, 


fertile and good ſoyles, as amons rich, ſimple clayes, he ſhall 
ict plow up his Peaſe earth, becauſe it-muſt lye to take bait be- 
foreit be ſown ; but if he live in fruitful, well mixt ſoyles, then in 
tas month he ſhall begin to fallow the field he will lay to relt 
the year following : but if he live upon hard barren earths ( of 
which chiefly I write) then in this month he ſhall water his mea- 
dows & paſture grounds, and he ſhall drain and make dry his ara- 
ble grounds, eſpecially where he intends to ſow Peaſe, Oats, or 
barley the ſeed time following. . Alſo he ſhall ſtub up all ſuch 
rough grounds as he, intends to ſow the year following. You 
ſhall meaſure and trim np your Garden moulds, and you ſhall 
comfore with manure, fand, or lime, or all three mixt rozether , 
the roots of all barren fruit-trees ; and alſo cut dowa all ſuch 
timber , only there will be loſs in the bark, for the time is ſome- 
what too early for it to riſe. Laſtly, you may tranſplant all man- 
er of Fruit-trees,the weather being open, and the ground ealie ; 
Jj01 may rear Calves, remove Bees, and for your own health 
&p your body -warm, let good dyet and wholſome be your 


tylician, and rather with excerciſe then ſawce eacreaſe your ap-. 
ſtite, | 
In 
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February, 


March, - 


April, 


In the month of Febraary, either ſet or ſow all ſorts of Beans, 
Peaſe, and other Pulſe, and the ſtiffer your ground is, the ſoorer 
begi.1 vour work; prepare your Gardep-n.ould,and make it ealie 
and tender ; prune and trim all ſorts of Fruit-trees, from moſs, 
carkers, and all ſuperfluous branches ; plaſh your hedges, and lay 
your quick-ſets cloſe and intire together , plant Rofes, Gooſe- 
berries, and any fruit that grows-upon little-buſkes ; graft at the 
latter end of this month upon yours and tender ſtacks, but by all 
means overlade not the ſtocks. 

Laitly, for your health, take heed of cold, forbear meats that 
are ſlimy and phlegmatick, and if need require, either purge, 
bathe, or bleed, as Art ſhall dire& you. 

In the month of arch, make an end of ſowing of all ſorts 
of ſmall Pulſe, and begin to ſow Oats, Barley , and Rye, which - 
is called March-rye ; graft all ſorts of Fruit-trees, and with young 
Plants and Syens repleniſh your Nurfery ; cover the roots of all 
trees that are bared, and with fat earth lay them cloſe and warm: 
if any Tree do grow barren, bore holes in the root, and drive 
hard wedges or pins of Oak-wood therein, and that will bring 
fruitfulneſs ; tranſplant all ſorts of ſummer flowers, and give new 
comfort of manure and earth to all early out-landiſh flowers , | 
eſpecially to the Grown Emperial Tulips, Hyacinth, and Nar- | 
ciſſns of all ſhapes and colours; cut down under-wood, for fuel | 
and fencing, andlook well to your Ewes, for then is the principal 
time of yeaning. | 

And laſtly , bathe often, and bleed but upon extremity, purge | 
not without good counſel, and let your dyer be cool and tempe- | 
rate. | ( 

In the month of 4pr:/ , finiſh up all your Barly-ſeed , and be- 
gin to ſow your Hemp and Flax : ſow your: Garden-ſeeds, and W | 
plant all ſorts of herbs ; finiſh grafting in the ſtock , but begin t 
your principal inoculation, for then the Rind is moſt plyant and | 


gentle ; open your Hives,and give bees free liberty , and leaveto 
{uccour them with food, and let them labour for their living. 
Now cut down all great Oak-timber, for now the bark wil 
riſe, and be inſeafon for the Tanners ; now ſcour your ditches, MW © 
and gather ſuch manure as you make in the ſtreets and high- 
wayes,into great heaps together ; lay your meadows,{leight you! | 
cort- 
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corn-ground,sather away ſtones, repair your high-wayes,Set O- 
ziers and Willows, and caſt up the banks and mines of all decayed 
fences | 

Laſtly, for your health , either purge, bathe, or bleed, as you 
ſhall have occalion, and uſe all wholſome recreation : for than 
moderate exerciſe in this month , there is no better Phy- 
lick, | | 

In the month of ay, ſow Barley upon all light ſands and May. 
burning grounds, ſo likewiſe do your Hemp, or Flax, and al- 


- ſoall ſorts of tender garden ſeeds, as are Cucumbers, and Mel- 


lons, and all kind of ſweet ſmelling herbs and flowers ; Fal- 
low your Riff clays , ſummer ſtir your mixt earth, and ſoyl 
alllight and looſe hot ſands ; prepare all barren earth for Wheat 
and Rye, burn bait, ſtab.Gorſs or Furs, and root out Broom and 
Fern; begin to fold your ſheep , lead forth manure, and brins 
home fuell and fencing;; weed your winter corn , follow your 
common works, and put all ſorts of graſs either in paſture or 
teather ; put your Mares to the Horſe, tet nothing be wanting 
tofurniſh the Dairy ; and now put off all your Winter fed Cat- 
tel, for now they are ſcarceſt and deareſt ; put young tears and 
dry kine now to feed at freſh graſs, and away with all peaſe-fed 
ſheep ; for the ſweetneſs of graſs mutton will pull down their 
ices. 
: Laſtly, for your health, uſe drink that will cool and purge 
the blood, and all other ſuch phylical precepts, as true Art ſhall 
prefcribe you ; but beware of? Mountebanks, and old wives tales, 


the later hath no ground, and the other no truth, bit apparent 


colenape. 

In the month of J«xe, carry ſand, marl, lime , and manure of Juae. 
what kind ſoever to your land ; bring home your coals and o- 
ther neceſſary fuel fetcht far off ;- ſhear early fat ſheep, ſow all 
ſorts of tender herbs, cat rank low meadows , make the firſt re- 
tura of your fat cattel, gather early ſummer fruits, diſtil all ſorts 
of plants and herbs whatſoever. 

And laſtly, for your health , uſe much exerciſe, thin dyet, and 
chaſt thoughts. | 

In the month of Fly, apply- your hay harveſt ; for a day July. 
lackt is many pounds lolt ; c _ when the weather is uncon- 
| {tant ; 
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Auguſt, 


September, 


grounds, ſoyl all mixt earths, and latter ſoyl all looſe hot ſands, 
Let herbs you would preſerve, now run to ſeed ; cut off the ſtalks 
of out-!andiſh-flowers, and cover the roots with new earch, fo 
well mixt with manure as may te ; fell all ſuch Lambs as you 
feed for the butcher,and {till lead forth ſand,marl,lime,and other 
maiure ; fence up your coples, graze your elder under-woods,and 
bring home all your field-timber. 

And laſtly, for your health, abſtain from all phylick , bleed not 
but upon violent occafion, and neither meddle with Wine, Wo- 
men, nor ofher wantonneſs. 

In the month of Azg»ff, apply your Corn Harveſt , ſhear 
down your Wheat and Rye, mow your Barley and Oats, and 
make the ſecond return of your fat ſheep and cattle ; gather 


all your Summer greater fruit, Plums, Apples, and Pears; 


in Summer make your ſweet-perry, and Cyder ; Set lips, and 
ſyeas of all ſorts of Gilly-flowers, and other flowers, and 


tranſplant them that were ſet the ſpring before, and at the end. 
of this month begin to winter-ris all fruitfull ſoyls whatſoe-. 


ver. Geld your lambs, carry manure from your .dove-coats, 
and put your ſwine to the early or firſt maſt, And [aſily, for 
your health, ſhun feaſts and banquets. Let phylick alone, hate 
wine, and onely take delisht in drinks that are cool and tem- 
erare, - 

F In the month of September, reap your peaſe, beans, and all 
other pulſe, making a final end of 

upon your wheat Land your principal manure, and now ſow 
your Wheat and Rye, both in rich and in barren climates ; now 
put your ſwine to maſt, of all hands,gather your winter fruit, and 


make ſale of your wool, and other ſummer commodities ; -now - 
put off thoſe ſtocks of bees, you mean to ſell , or take for your ' 


own uſe, cloſe thatch and daub warm all the ſarviving hives, and 


| fook that no Drone, Mice, or other Vermine be in or about 


them ; now thateh your.ſtacks and reeks, thraſh your ſeed Rye 
and Wheat, and make an end with your cart of all forraign jout- 
neys. 

Laſtly,for your health, in this manth,uſe phyſick, but moderate- 
ly; forbear fruits that are too pleaſant or rotten, and, as death, 
ſhun ryot and ſurfeit, In 


Tcl forthe Back 


\ Rant, ſhear all manner of field-ſheep, Summer-ſtir rich Riff 


your harveſt ; now beſtow | 


at Mai. fok, Wraps 
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ſtiff In the month of October , finiſh your wheat-ſeed, and ſcour Oktober. Fl 
nds, ditches and ponds, plaſh and lay hedges and quickſer, tranſplant, 14.121) BRI 
alks remove or Set all manner of fruit-trees, of what nature or quali- 44/1 J0$ 
fo ty ſoever; make your Winter Cider and Perry, ſpare your private Mi 
you paſtures, and eat up your corn-helds and commons ; and now 1! 
ber make an end of winter ridging, draw furrows to drain, and keep Hel 
and dry your new ſown corn ; follow hard the making of your mal, HANES 
rear all ſuch calves as ſhall fall, and wean thoſe foals from your il 
not draught mares, which the ſpring before were foaled : now (ell all Wed! 
Vo- ſuch ſheep as you will not winter,give over folding , and ſeparate j | 
Lambs from the Ewes, which you purpoſe to keep for your own ih | 
16ar ſtock. | fr 
and Laftly, for your health , refuſe not any needfull phyſick at the lj! | 
her hands of the learned phylitian, uſe all moderate ſports, for any q' 
n.; thing now is good, which reviveth the ſpirits. i 
and In the month of November, you may ſow either Wheat or Rye November. (hh 
and in exceeding hot foyls, you may ther remove all ſorts of fruit- Wl 
end trees, and plant greet trees either for ſhelter or ſhadow : now cut [Ml 
(06-- down all ſorts'of Timber, for plows, carts, axeltrees, naves, har- | [--þ 
Jatss rows, and other husbandly offices ; make now the laſt return of Uh | 
for your graſs fed cattle, bring your ſwine from the malt, and feed uf 
nate them tor ſlaughter , rear what calves ſoever fall, and break up all th 
em {ich Hempand Flax, as you intend to fpin in the winter ſea- Mi 
ſon. Wl! 
d all Laftly, for your health, eat good wholſome and ftrong meats, 4 
tow very well ſpiced and dreſt, free from rawnefs ; drink ſweet wines, HA 
_ and for digeſtion ever before cheeſe, prefer good and moderate Wille 
no exercile. br 
and In the month of December, put your ſheep and ſwine to the December. 
now - peaſe Reeks, and fat them for the ſlaughter and marker ; now 
your kill your ſmall porks, and large bacans, lop hedges and trees , 
and {aw out your timber for building, and lay it to ſeaſon; and if 
bout your land be exceeding Riff, and riſe up in anextraordinary fur- 
Rye row, then in this month begin to plow up that ground whereon 
out- you mean to ſow clean beans only ; now cover your dainty fruit 
trees over with canvaſe, and hide all your beſt lowres from froſt 
ate and ſtormes, with rotten old horſe-litter ; now drain all your 
ath, corn-fields, and as occaſion ſhall ſerve, ſo water and keep moiſt 
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your meadows ; now become the fowler, with Piece, Nets, and all 
manner of Engines, for in this month no fowl is out of ſeaſon; now 
fiſh for the Carp,theBream,Pike, Tench,Barbel,Peal and Salmon. 

And laſtly, for your health, eat meats that are hot and nouriſh: 
ins,drink good wine that is neat,ſprightly and luſty, keep thy bo+ 
dy well clad, and thy houſe warm, forſake whatſoever is flegma- 
tick, and baniſh all care from thy heart, for nothing is more un- 
wholſome then a troubled ſpirit, 7 

Many other obſervations belons unto the office of our skilfaſl 
Plow-man or Farmer ; but lince, they may be imagined too curi- 

ous,too needleſs,or roo tedious, I will ſtay my pen with theſe . 

already rehearſed, and think to have written ſufficiently, | 
touching the application of grounds, . and office 
of the Plow-man.. . 


Theend of Markham's farewell to Husbanary, . 
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An excellent way to takg Moles, and to preſerve good Y 
Ground from (ueh annoyance, 


Ut Garlick, Onions, or Leeks, into the mouths of che holes, 
TL and they will come out quickly, as amazed. 
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